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SAM DAKIN, LOCAL JUSTICE, 1836-1844 


HARRY F. JACKSON* 


acquainted with the justice of the peace. The experience 

is usually costly and the motorist is apt to condemn both 
the official and the system. Perhaps the system needs to be 
changed in view of the numerous traffic laws and the even 
more numerous violations. Perhaps the traffic laws require 
the justice to spend too much time with violators who are 
non-residents. Once upon a time he dispensed justice almost 
exclusively to the residents of his own town—to his neighbors. 

Sam Dakin was such a justice in the period from 1836 to 
1844. He served the Town of New Hartford, Oneida County, 
but his service was like that of justices all over the state. He 
represented the system of democratic fairness and order 
which still prevails. He was an important figure in local 
responsibility for local problems. 

Sam was an educated man. He earned a degree from Dart- 
mouth College and read law sufficiently to be admitted to 
practice in the village of Jaffrey, New Hampshire. He was 
interested in business, education, religion, and social life. 
When he came to New Hartford in the autumn of 1815 at 
the age of 45, he came to stay. First he went into the business 


;: the automobile age many people have become 


* Mr. Jackson, who received his doctorate from the University of Chicago 
in 1948, is a teacher of history and chairman of the Division of Social Studies 
at Utica College. 
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of preparing young men for college, a choice due to the 
requirement of three years’ residence for practice of law. 
He continued this educational work, however, for six years. 
Then he went into partnership with Judge James Dean, a 
prominent citizen of the area, and engaged in legal work 
until his death. Dakin was attorney for the Oneida, Brother- 
ton and Stockbridge Indians, remnants of the once-powerful 
eastern tribes. He was justice of the peace, a member of the 
Episcopal Church of New Hartford, and a member of the 
local Freemasons.' 

His neighbors in New Hartford Town were interested in 
religion, education, business and justice—the same as Sam 
Dakin. The population was 1,961 men and 1,948 women in 
1835. They were largely farmers owning 2,784 neat cattle, 
762 horses, 6,200 sheep and 2,224 hogs. They had the usual 
grist mills, sawmills and tanneries but also had one carding 
machine, five cotton factories, one iron works, one dyeing 
and printing factory and one paper mill. Home weaving of 
cotton, linen and woollen cloth amounted to 6,038 yards in 
the year covered by the 1835 census.? 

Business and social life was tied to the rest of the state 
and nation by the transportation systems of the Seneca Turn- 
pike and the Erie and Chenango Canals. By 1844 even the 
railroad was becoming important to Oneida County. In the 
decade from 1830 to 1840 Ellis shows that the towns along 
the Erie were generally increasing in population, certainly a 
sign of prosperity at the time, while many towns back from 
the canal were losing population. Augusta, Sangerfield and 
Bridgewater showed decreases while New Hartford, Paris, 
Kirkland and Marshall showed increases.’ Of course, the 
depression of 1837 is a part of the lives of the people of the 
times although much of the borrowing on promissory notes 
was done in the locality between individuals—neighbors. 
Bank business (and failure) was less important than the 
maintenance of justice between the individual borrower and 
lender. 

Business and social life was tied also to the religion of the 
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time and place. Great meetings in Oneida County in the 
1820’s and early 1830's were held by Charles G. Finney, 
Jedidiah Burchard, Daniel Nash and others,‘ and revivalism 
continued in the county long afterward, usually in the 
winters. Another vigorous influence prominent in the per- 
iod was Unitarianism, a religious doctrine brought in by 
“Yankee divines.”’ Congregationalists and Presbyterians must 
have been quite stirred. 


Denominational ties were so lightly regarded by these 
“Presbygationals” that they eagerly joined such inter- 
denominational agencies as the American Bible Society. 
Their leaders shocked old-Guard Calvinists by damning 
slavery more vigorously than warning the people of 
eternal damnation. The Old School Presbyterians de- 
nounced these tendencies as heretical. In 1837 they got 
control of the General Assembly and ousted four synods, 
including those of Utica, Geneva, and Genesee. The 
New School Presbyterians promptly organized a separate 
church. Gradually other synods and presbyteries joined 
their ranks as the slavery issue grew hotter. Eventually 
the New School group included nearly all the Presby- 
terians of the north.* 


Temperance and abolition were problems of justice as 
well as of religion. The Presbytery of Oneida passed several 
strong resolutions on temperance in 1833. The church at 
Paris passed resolutions of implementation’ and probably 
others did likewise. In nearby Utica there was a Total 
Abstinence Convention on February 22, 1842, which some 
2,000 people attended.* Abolition was strongly proposed but 
perhaps even more strongly opposed in the county. The 
famous convention of 1835 was forced by mob action to 
adjourn to Peterboro.’ An Abolition meeting in Waterville 
in 1837 was counteracted by an orderly mass meeting of 
citizenry which drew up resolutions in words of peace and 
justice in the local community. 


Resolved, That acting with an honest desire, to pro- 
mote peace, we earnestly, and solemnly, call upon those 
engaged in spreading abolition documents at the north, 
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to desist from such efforts, and at all events as they re- 
gard good order in society, immediately to refrain from 
any farther action thereon in this place. 

Resolved, that any further action on this subject here 
will be deemed by this meeting a high contempt of the 
public feeling and sentiment of this place, productive of 
no good and tending to consequences for which, those 
who continue these efforts, must be held responsible. 


These resolutions were taken to the abolition meeting and 
read to the group. No disorder followed.’ 

With these major influences at work, what were the 
questions of justice in New Hartford in Sam Dakin’s court? 
As we look at the record, surely we gain a greater apprecia- 
tion of local responsibility for justice and greater apprecia- 
tion for the office of justice of the peace. 

Justice Sam Dakin recorded some 64 cases between April 
10, 1836, and April 11, 1837, and some 67 cases the following 
year. Most of the cases were appeals for damage by one 
citizen against another, although some concern offenses 
against the State. The more serious of the latter cases were 
sent to higher courts and the damage cases largely fill the 
Dakin docket. 

Several cases were settled by the non-appearance of the 
parties involved. This would indicate more sober second 
judgment by the parties or else satisfaction given out of 
court. Such appears to be the case of Timothy Wilcox vs. 
Frederick Morgan beginning September 6, 1838. Morgan’s 
colts and horses supposedly broke into the Wilcox farm and 
did some damage. The case was adjourned until September 
20 on which day neither party appeared. Wilcox, however, 
reinstituted the action on September 28, at which time 
Morgan pled an offset for damage done by the cattle and 
horses of Wilcox. The case was adjourned until October 26. 
At that time neither party appeared and non-suit was 
entered,'' apparently indicating justice arrived at with only 
a slight assist from Dakin’s court. Dakin’s entries indicate 
no objections to non-suits and on several occasions litigants 
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were permitted the use of an adjoining room to reach a com- 
promise. 

When suits were carried out, judgment of damages was 
generally reduced from the amount asked. In the case of 
Ichabod Potter vs. Andrew Williams, May 13, 1836, Potter 
asked fifty dollars from the defendant for breaking into his 
house, violently injuring his property, and abusing his wife 
and children. ‘The award was $4.50.'? In the court of Truman 
E. Lyman of Marshall, a neighboring town, a plaintiff was 
given twenty cents for the violent loss of two chickens in the 
middle 1830’s.1* One New Hartford litigant was awarded 
six cents for a broken fence, damaged grapes and herbage, 
and pulled-up trees." 

In the first two years of Dakin’s office, actions were most 
numerous on non-payment for work done and failure to 
pay on private promissory notes. In each category the 
amounts were usually less than twenty dollars. In the case 
of Isaac G. Stratton vs. Ezra Lee, September 26, 1836, Lee 
was sued for not paying for “Work and labor done for the 
defendant in making a coffin for his mother.” The suit was 
uncontested and the award was $5.80.'5 

Other charges included unusual difficulties in exchanges 
of goods or services. A physician, Uriel H. Kellogg, sues for 
medical attendance and medicines;'* Elias Seymour sues 
for non-payment of a note for $3.82 and for a school bill of 
$0.88. The defendant paid his note and his school bill in 
court and the suit was dismissed.17 Other New Hartfordites 
were haled into Dakin’s court for non-payment on pigs, 
house rentals, shop rentals, lodging a horse, meat and pro- 
visions, and board and room. 

Malice was more in evidence in such cases as theft of “one 
three pail iron kettle one looking glass & one six draw panel 
bureau with glass handles,” ** pushing a man against a stove, 
breaking a fence and driving away a mare, carelessly running 
over a hog with a sleigh, shooting a hog, breaking and enter- 
ing, destroying fences, injury to body and clothes, trespassing, 
and striking and beating. In all these instances the damage 
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was not great, not even to the man pushed against the stove.’ 

An offense against the Sabbath was committed in 1837 
when a tavern keeper sold spirituous drinks on Sunday to 
people who were neither his lodgers nor travelers. The fine 
was $2.50.2° A charge of immorality was in the accusation of 
Joseph Bennett in 1837 that four local people were keeping 
a “bawdy house or a house for the resort of prostitutes, 
drunkards, tiplers and gamesters’” and that the two women 
involved were prostitutes. One of the women was so con- 
victed and sent to jail.** In the same year Charles Samson was 
convicted of vagrancy but was sent to the poor house instead 
of jail because he was not a “notorious offender’ and he was 
a “proper object of relief.” *®? This apparently was the con- 
sidered judgment of Samuel Dakin with his full discretion- 
ary powers of dispensing justice. 

Five citizens were charged with selling strong drink with- 
out a license in 1837 and four were fined $25 each. The fifth 
was non-suited.** These cases may have been similar to one 
reported in nearby Vienna. 


Robert it seems professed to be a Doctor, & opened 
a drug shop in Vienna, but it seemed to him that it 
might be profitable to keep a little whiskey &c., for his 
customers to wash down the drugs & medicines that he 
might sell them and to cheer up their spirits. 

Robert accordingly obtained a grocers license which 
did not allow him to sell to be drunk in his drug shop. 
But Robert appeared to be shrewd although it was prov- 
ed that on one or two occasions he did not forbid them 
drinking in his shop, and he generally did so, but 
strange to tell his customers particularly those who 
favored him mostly would refuse to go out on the door- 
step to drink it, & he was never so disobliging as to re 
fuse to give them a glass or cup to drink it; but in de- 
spite of him and his forbidding they wou!d drink it 
there day after day and night after night and it did not 
appear that he often turned them out unless they felt 
so well as to talk too loud or make some disturbance 
and then he would eject them forthwith. 
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He was fined $60.** 

One of the more notorious cases which went to the Court 
of General Sessions from New Hartford was the attack on 
Samuel Bennett on March 17, 1837, at John Hamlin’s Tav- 
ern. The Utica Observer reported the trial at Rome as 
follows: 


The defendant was convicted of an assault and bat- 
tery with intent to kill. It appeared from the testimony 
that the defendant who resided in New Hartford, had 
had some slight difficulty with one John Schuyler, in 
March last; that he came to Hamlins tavern & began 
quarreling with him & soon afterwards, as he probably 
supposed unobserved by any one, took from his pocket 
a large sharp pointed (or Bowie) knife opened it & put 
it (opened) under his jacket, then returned and struck 
Schuyler & they clinched, & went into a dark part of the 
room: he made a shift to get Schuyler’s thumb in his 
mouth and held it, & while he so held him he stabbed 
him in twelve several places; one of which was in the 
neck, and was about three inches long and of depth suf- 
ficient to admit a man’s finger at full length, but fortun- 
ately the knife just missed the large artery in the neck, & 
although he bled much, the physician Dr. Thomas who 
was called immediately, was able to stop the bleeding in 
season to save his life. 

. . . By means of the skill and care used Schuyler re- 
covered. Bennett was one of the prisoners who broke 
Jail at Rome in May, but by the vigilance of Mr. Pease 
police constable at Utica was retaken, and brought to 
trial. He was sentenced to the State Prison for five 
years.?® 


No doubt the people of New Hartford were reminded of the 
double murder two years before in the town of Paris and 
the suicide of Edward Varndell, the murderer. With a razor 
he had done justice to himself when his escape was pre- 
vented by heavy snow.” 

A less disastrous but nonetheless strenuous affair took 
place in New Hartford in 1841. William S. Gaylord and 
Lewis Gaylord were stealing butternuts from the premises 
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of Samuel Tillotson and apparently upon being appre- 
hended by Tillotson attacked him. The first case resulted in 
non-suit. One month later Tillotson was charged with an 
assault on William Gaylord which case was held for General 
Sessions at Tillotson’s request. The following day Tillotson 
charged Benjamin Gaylord with assault which was proved 
and a fine of $8 levied. It is difficult to know how much fist- 
fighting took place between the three Gaylords and Tillotson 
but it was evidently far too much over stealing butternuts.”" 

The next year four other New Hartford men were held 
for disturbing the peace, apparently collectively.2* However, 
these two affairs seem tame compared to a fracas in Utica 
reported in 1842 by the Gazette. 


There was a glorious row at the railroad depot in 
this place, Wednesday evening. The railroad agents 
discovered a person in the employ of the packets quietly 
standing in the car house with his hands in his pockets 
disturbing nobody, and forthwith with the collector at 
their head, proceeded to usher him out. After a severe 


struggle in which the packet agent was kicked and cuffed 
most severely, they succeeded. As soon as the friends of 
this person heard of the transaction, they made a rush 
to the depot, forced in the doors, and in a rough and 
tumble fight, in which many black eyes and bloody noses 
were given, vanquished the agents of the railroad, and 
stalked off in triumph.*® 


From time to time women were involved in the local 
troubles which came before Dakin. In 1839 Frederick Mor- 
gan and Thankful Brown (the latter a woman) charged 
Peter Smith with letting his cattle destroy their corn. In the 
eight days between the charge and the case Thankful chang- 
ed her mind and the defendant appeared with her written 
statement forbidding use of her name in any suit for dam- 
ages against Smith.*® Thomas Morgan was accused in 1840 
of beating the wife of John Whitaker. Whitaker asked con- 
siderable damages for being “deprived of the society and 
comfort of his wife for a long time” and for the attendance 
upon her and for medical expense. Whitaker got no dam- 
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ages from the court. After a short delay, non-suit was 
entered.*! Perhaps Morgan made amends privately. One case 
involved the accusation that two men had carried off the 
wife and furniture of James Marsh.** In another case Mary 
Ann North was charged with perjury (along with James 
North).** There was a paternity case in 1842 wherein the 
man was ordered to pay $25 for the mother’s confinement 
and recovery (paid to the overseer of the poor) and one 
dollar a week as long as the County cared for the child. The 
fellow could not pay and was committed to jail.** The same 
year mother-child difficulties appeared in Utica in the form 
of two cases of child abandonment in the Columbia Hotel. 
The keeper of the poor house took the babies.*® Men’s names 
greatly predominate in Dakin’s docket but there is no indi- 
cation that local justice was perverted for the sake of woman- 
hood. 

Horse stealing was probably as common in court records 
in the Dakin period as automobile theft today. Back in 1830 
horse stealing was so bad in New Hartford that a vigilante 
notice appeared. 


“Notice” 


All persons are desired to take notice that a society has 
been duly organized in New Hartford for the purpose 
of detecting horse-thieves. The treasury of the society 
is supplied with ample funds, and young, active men 
are appointed pursuers, who are ready to start, on any 
emergency, to recover the stolen property, and bring 
the thieves to the bar of justice. 

Dated New Hartford, June 8, 1830.** 


Several horse or horse-and-wagon thefts appear in the Dakin 
docket; and in the General Sessions at Whitestown in 1843 
were two such cases.*7 Apple stealing was probably much 
more common than horse stealing but it does not show 
prominently in the records. One occurrence in New Hart- 
ford involved Abel Wilcox, the owner of the orchard, and 
four young men. Damages of four dollars were awarded.” 
A thief of a different product at about the same time got 
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four years in the State Prison. His more serious offense was 
breaking into the school house and stealing property belong- 
ing to Joseph E. Graham, probably the school master. The 
objects were listed as follows: 


1 umbrella $ .12 

1 razor 1.00 

Books 
Pollock’s Course of Time 2.00 
Black’s Logic 75 
Watt’s Improvement on the Mind 44 
Hale’s History of the United States 1.00 
Kirkham’s Grammar 50 *9 


Second offenders in thievery were sent to the Oneida 
General Sessions court. In 1841 such combination offenses 
were the thefts of a coat and a cloak, ice and butter, a keg of 
oysters and fifteen dollars, and a pair of rubbers and fifteen 
dollars.‘ The second offense in theft was serious for all ages. 
Three young men under sixteen years of age were convicted 
in 1841 and sent to the House of Refuge, New York City.* 

Two interesting cases of justice relating to the public 
welfare rather than to private rights or security were the 
fining of a fireman who missed two meetings of the New 
Hartford Crocket Fire Company No. 2 and the fining of 
Bogardus Hale for filling up a ditch which the overseer of 
highways had caused to be dug for drainage. The fireman 
was fined fifty cents and costs; Hale paid five dollars.* 

Many cases in Dakin’s court came to trial with a jury 
(often six members) duly chosen and rendering a verdict. 
In other cases judgment was rendered by Dakin through the 
acceptance of the charge or part of it by the defendant. Some 
cases were sent to higher courts. A few times a court of 
Special Sessions was held. This was composed in one instance 
of a panel of three justices (including Dakin) who gave a 
decision that Terry Lyons was guilty of assault and battery 
on Robert Kelsey and should pay a fine of fifteen dollars 
and costs.** 

In the county as a whole similar controversies and infrac- 
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tions of law were being considered by the county courts. 
The more serious offenses were rape, manslaughter, assault 
and battery, arson, embezzlement, grand larceny and forgery. 
Other offenses included perjury, double voting, selling lot- 
tery tickets, selling liquor without license, keeping a dis 
orderly house, public nuisance, malicious mischief, poison- 
ing a dog, petit larceny, escape from jail, breaking a tavern 
window, trespass, slander, and leaving slaughter house refuse 
on another man’s property.‘ 

How do these controversies and infractions in New Hart- 
ford or in Oneida County over a hundred years ago compare 
with justice in the automobile age? For the year 1951 the 
Justice of the Peace courts of all New York had 329,246 
cases of which 81 per cent were motor vehicle cases.*® In 
the Village of New Hartford the police work is largely con- 
cerned with automobile traffic, and with just a few other 
cases, such as missing bicycles, malicious mischief, public 
intoxication, assault, vagrancy, petit larceny, youthful 
offenders, and burglary.“* The two most active justices of the 
peace in the Town of New Hartford deal largely with motor 
vehicle offenders, Judge Edwin C. Sweet having more than 
90 per cent, Judge Leo C. Townsend over 70 per cent such 
cases.*7 Old Judge Dakin in eight years handled two vehicle 
driving cases, both in 1841. Marcus Lathrop charged Leonard 
Smith and Wesley Ladd with driving against his wagon, 
probably a premeditated sideswipe. It was settled by con- 
ference.** The other was the case of The People versus 
James D. Marshall whereby 


John French appears in behalf of the people & de- 
clares against the defendant for that he on the 14th day 
of May 1841 at New Hartford in Oneida County drove 
a horse before a waggon on the towing path of the Che- 
nango canal contrary to the law of the State of New 
York in relation to the Canals—by means whereof the 
said Marshall has incurred a penalty of five dollars for 
the use of the said people.*® 


The two modern justices previously mentioned have each 
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handled a fewer number of non-motor vehicle cases than did 
Dakin. However, the subjects of the action are not too 
different. The modern infractions consist of malicious mis- 
chief, public intoxication, giving a fraudulent check, 
vagrancy, youthful offender, petit larceny, putting garbage 
on the highway, forgery, grand larceny, robbery, rape, burg- 
lary, bigamy, and assault and attempted rape. The modern 
civil actions are claims for unpaid rent, vacating houses or 
apartments, unpaid bills for milk, gasoline, car parts, etc., 
for repairs or other unpaid labor, for a dangerous dog to be 
destroyed, for borrowed money and an unpaid judgment, 
for negligence damage, and for various hunting irregulari- 
ties.°° Times have changed but people in the towns still 
have reasons for local courts in the preservation of justice. 
The chief change has been the vehicle cases. 

Sam Dakin, Justice of the Peace for New Hartford, made a 
worthy contribution to his community by being an agent 
for justice for about eight years. The docket for his last year 
is just as interesting and vigorous as for his first year. The 


last entry was on January 4, 1844, and two cases were pend- 
ing for January 15 and 16. Sam Dakin died on January 29, 
1844.°' New Hartford missed him but the system of local 
justice of which he was an agent was carried on by other 
justices of the peace and by the officers and by the citizens. 
The Dakin Docket is local justice, American system. 
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ROBERT LIVINGSTON’S VOYAGE TO 
ENGLAND, 1695 ¢ 


LAWRENCE H. LEDER * 


OBERT LIVINGSTON, founder of a family that has 
R played a vital role in the history of New York and 

the United States, has been a somewhat neglected 
figure. He was born in Scotland in 1654, moved to Rotter- 
dam with his exiled parents at the age of nine, returned 
to Scotland after his father’s death in 1672, and finally 
migrated to Charlestown, Massachusetts in 1673.' The fol- 
lowing year, at the age of twenty, he settled in Albany, 
New York, soon after the recapture of that colony from 
the Dutch. Within a year after his arrival in Albany he 
was Clerk of the General Court of Albany County, as well 
as Secretary to the Commissioners for Indian Affairs. When 
Albany was incorporated in 1686, he became Town Clerk, 
Clerk of the Peace, and Clerk of the Court of Common 
Pleas, as well as Collector and Receiver of the Quitrents 
and Excises at Albany.’ In addition, Livingston became 
an important landholder on the east side of the Hudson, 
a power in provincial politics, and a leading participant 
in the lucrative fur-trade. If ever there was a “‘jack-of-all- 
trades” in colonial New York, it was this same Robert 
Livingston. 

These varied and important activities, as was to be 
expected, resulted in many problems for Livingston. By 
the winter of 1694 it had become apparent to Livingston 
that any efforts to solve them in New York were now 
fruitless; their solution could only be achieved in London, 
the seat of empire. At least three problems dominated his 
mind as he made his preparations for the perilous winter 
crossing of the Atlantic: the impossibility of collecting the 


* Mr. Leder, instructor of history at New York University, most recently 
appeared in the columns of New York History with an article on “The 
Unorthodox Domine: Nicholas Van Rensselaer” in April 1954. 
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debts owed to him by the New York Government as long 
as Benjamin Fletcher remained its head; the need to reach 
a settlement with his London correspondents, Richard 
Meriwether and Jacob Harwood; and the desire to have 
a voice in the parliamentary decision about to be made 
on the legality of the recent administration of Jacob 
Leisler in New York. 

Livingston’s relations with Governor Fletcher are indi- 
cative of a rapid about-face on the former's part. As late 
as February of 1694 Livingston considered that, by Fletch- 
er’s appointment as Governor, “ye Heavens has blest us.’’* 
By 1695, though, Fletcher was “our angry Govern'’ who 
was capable of exerting his power “to stop or pervert” 
Livingston’s efforts to collect the sums owed to him.‘ 
Fletcher retaliated with a scathing, but generally believable, 
description of Livingston—the latter had “made a consid- 
erable fortune by his employments in the Government, 
never disbursing six pence, but with the expectation of 
twelve pence, his beginning being a little Book keeper, 
he has screwed himself into one of the most considerable 
estates in the province.” And, “he had rather be called 
knave Livingston, than poor Livingston.” ° 

Livingston had a peculiar talent for alienating royal 
governors—among those upon whom he practiced this art 
were Bellomont, Nanfan, Cornbury, and Hunter. And 
Benjamin Fletcher was no exception to the rule. Appar- 
ently the point at issue in the latter’s dispute with Living- 
ston was the question of repaying Livingston’s loans to the 
New York Government; Livingston insisted on repayment, 
while Fletcher insisted on using the money to prosecute 
King William’s War.’ The sum involved, according to Liv- 
ingston’s calculations, was considerable—from 1685 to 1694 
he had disbursed £4221, 16s, 7d (New York currency) 
for the support of the colony. On those loans Livingston 
demanded interest at eight per cent, the legal New York 
rate: on the balance outstanding, he demanded repayment.’ 

His difficulties with Meriwether and Harwood arose 
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over the procuring and discounting of “‘talleys,” or bills 
of credit, which had been issued to Livingston in April 
1693 in settlement of £2172 (New York currency), or £1670 
sterling, that Livingston had advanced Governor Dongan 
in 1688 for an expedition against Canada. These tallies 
were for the principal, and were in anticipation of the 
receipt of three-fourths of the customs duties which had 
not yet been collected. The two London merchants had 
obtained the tallies for Livingston, but had charged him 
£901, 6s sterling for procuring and discounting them, as 
well as £495, 4s, 514d sterling as interest for goods advanced 
against the tallies. The dispute centered around the cost 
of procuring the tallies, the expenses involved in the 
conduct of seventeenth century public finance. Livingston 
thought the cost excessive, and since no agreement could 
be reached through the slow mails of the day, it was nec- 
essary for him to negotiate the issue personally.° 

The Leisler affair resulted from the influence of Eng- 
land’s Glorious Revolution of 1688 upon developments in 
New York. The collapse in 1689 of the Dominion of New 
England, which had encompassed New York, left a gov- 
ernmental void in the colony which was filled by a mer- 
chant, Jacob Leisler. His regime was bitterly opposed by 
the aristocracy, of whom Livingston was a_ leading 
member.'*® On March 20, 1691 a new governor arrived 
who was friendly to the aristocracy—Henry Sloughter. ‘The 
result was the trial and conviction of eight Leislerian 
leaders for murder and treason, and the subsequent hanging 
and beheading of Leisler and his son-in-law, Jacob 
Milborne."" Milborne, on the gallows, took notice of 
Livingston’s role in that “judicial murder” by turning to 
him and declaring: “You have caused the King [that] I 
must now die. but before gods tribunal I will implead 
you for the same.”** From that time forward Leisler’s only 
son, Jacob, Jr., and Abraham Gouverneur led the efforts 
of the Leislerians to gain legal recognition and royal 
approbation for Leisler’s actions. They were now about to 
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lay before Parliament their petition for a reversal of the 
convictions and attainders. Robert Livingston clearly had 
an interest in this matter. 

Another item was added to Livingston’s agenda once 
he reached London—the problem posed by the pirates 
preying upon the commerce of the Indian Ocean. Liv- 
ingston apparently sensed an opportunity to offer a solution 
to the problem which would provide him with a profit. 
Upon meeting Captain William Kidd in London, Liv- 
ington devised a privateering scheme which crystallized 
about the unfortunate Captain. Kidd, of course, was no 
stranger to Livingston, being a fellow Scotsman, a New 
Yorker, and a participant on Livingston’s side in the Leisler 
difficulties in New York." 

Livingston’s will had first been prepared on March 3, 
1691, probably because he feared for his life if Jacob 
Leisler ever laid hands on him. Nevertheless, on October 
12, 1694 he confirmed that will and gave his wife, Alida, 
power of attorney,’‘ indicating that he had made up 
his mind to travel to London. On December 4, 1694 
Livingston and his eldest son, fourteen year old Johannes, — 
(i.e., John) boarded the Charity, Captain Lancaster Syms, 
near the “Watering Place.”’® The following day they weighed 
anchor and set sail from Sandy Hook in the company of 
another vessel, the Daniel, Captain Edward Pratt."® 

Several days after the voyage began Livingston started 
a journal in which he recorded his day-to-day experiences. 
This document, very complete for the time aboard the 
Charity, was continued in a more limited form during 
his travels through Portugal and Spain and his stay in 
London. It now serves as an important means of rescuing 
this colonial merchant-politician from the often dry and 
musty pages of official records. For it not only provides 
us with an excellent depiction of the hazards of a seven- 
teenth century Atlantic crossing, but it also allows us some 
insight into the character and personality of its author. His 
reactions to the events on board the ill-fated Charity and to 
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the strange sights that greeted his eyes in foreign lands point 
up Robert Livingston the man. But the journal is valuable 
for other things as well: it indicates the wide circle of 
acquaintances maintained by Livingston on both sides of the 
Atlantic; it illustrates the vital role played by personal rela- 
tionships in the conduct of seventeenth century govern- 
mental affairs, an aspect often minimized because of the 
scarcity of records such as this; and it verifies some of the 
charges made by others regarding Livingston’s role in a 
crucial political decision—the launching of William Kidd's 
privateering expedition which was to lead that unfortunate 
New Yorker to the gallows. 

But to return to the voyage itself, when the Charity was 
but one day out of port a powerful Atlantic storm, lasting 
several days, struck the ship. The water casks on deck were 
battered “and went to pieces.” This weather continued for 
three weeks, with an occasional clear day alternating with 
several of storm. Most of the sails were torn by the winds, 
but the greatest disaster occurred on January 3, 1695 when 
the winds became so violent they knocked off the rudder." 

The vessel had shipped so much water that the two pumps 
“could hardly keep the ship afloat.” And being without a 
rudder, they “drifted whither it pleased God.’ When the 
storm finally abated on January 4, the ship was listing as a 
result of shifting cargo. They cut down the main topmast 
and threw overboard the two guns on the larboard side in 
order to keep the Charity from capsizing.'* 

The loss of the rudder changed what normally would have 
been a journey of several weeks into a torment of five 
months, creating four problems for the passengers and 
crew: navigating toward a landfall, husbanding the water 
supply, stretching the food supply, and living with one 
another under tremendous tension. Failure to resolve any 
one of those problems would mean disaster. 

Attempting to navigate without a rudder before the 
days of steam propulsion and the twin screw was not an easy 
task. Their first thought was to try to reach the West Indies. 
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That required sailing the ship in a southeasterly direction, 
but first they had to manuever into the wind. Several exped- 
ients were tried as make-shift rudders—trailing two lengths 
of cable, trailing a cable with a set of tackle on the end, and 
using the fore-topmast with two planks spiked to it. But to 
no avail, for ‘‘all means that are employed to steer the ship 
are fruitless.” 1° 

They continued in their hope of reaching the West Indies 
until February 7. But by then they were one hundred 
leagues from there and drifting further away daily. They 
decided to go eastward “in the hope that God may be so 
merciful as to let us reach the coast of France, or Ireland or 
to get into the path of a ship.” *° Their means of reckoning 
was extremely crude, for on one day Livingston recorded 
that they were in latitude 40° and five days later in latitude 
47°27’.*5 Measurement of their distance from the coast of 
Europe was equally inaccurate—on March 13 they reckoned 
they were only twenty leagues from Portugal; but after sail- 
ing some fifty or sixty leagues eastward, land still was not 
sighted, and the “Captain looks somewhat dejected.”’ It was 
not until April 25 that the mate sighted Cape Roca, Portugal, 
and collected the purse of fifty shillings for his feat.”* 

Husbanding the supply of potable liquids involved a basic 
life or death matter for the passengers and crew. As pre- 
viously mentioned, the water casks on deck were destroyed 
in the first storm.?* On the sixth of January the beer and 
water supply was inspected; there was “but little beer. . . 
which was quite sour,’ and one hundred gallons of water. 
Each man received a pint of sour beer, yeast and all, and 
five gills of water a day, But five days later, upon rechecking, 
it was discovered that there was less than twenty gallons of 
water, “and this for 25 souls.” ** The rain, which first had 
brought them misery, now became their salavation. All 
available barrels were placed on deck, and each person was 
assigned a place where, with all available utensils, he could 
catch the rain as it ran off the superstructure. Despite these 
efforts, the water became so scarce that at one point the crew- 
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men began drinking salt water and even water pumped out 
of the bilges, ‘“‘which makes them sick.” ** Only by taking 
advantage of intermittent rains and by careful rationing was 
the danger of death by thirst overcome. 

A problem which was not readily resolved by nature's 
bounty, though, was that of stretching the available food for 
a five month period. From the brief comments made it would 
seem that the captain and passengers on the one hand, and 
the crew on the other, had separate stores of food. When 
the last barrel of meal was opened Livingston noted that 
“4 lbs. of meal was distributed for nine people,” apparently 
referring to the eight passengers and the captain. And later, 
the passengers and captain “still have 5 pieces and 2 half 
heads [of bacon] left. The meat and bacon of the crew is 
mostly gone.” *° 

The food situation, serious at first, became dangerous near 
the end of the voyage. By the second of March there were 
exactly ten biscuits left for each of the twenty-two survivors. 
The crew eventually reached the end of its patience and 
raided the private stores of Livingston, the captain, and the 
mate. On April 24 they stole Livingston’s two pound piece 
of smoked beef (adding insult to injury by taking the pillow 
case in which it had been hidden), some oysters, ginger, and 
tamarinds of the captain, and the mate’s five pots of marmel- 
ade.*’ It was not until April 29, when contact was made with 
the Portugese coast, that fresh supplies were brought aboard, 
ending the very real danger of death by starvation.”* 

The necessity of living with one another under the unnat- 
ural conditions of this voyage was not made easier, if we may 
believe Livingston, by the type of men who composed the 
crew. To him they were “an exceedingly godless lot of 
people,” though he noted on January 10 that they “now 
begin to come diligently to prayer.” He also condemned the 
crew's carelessness and the resulting waste of scarce supplies, 
their profanity for which they “will not be rebuked,” and 
their uncivilized habits, such as eating raw bacon.” 

The tension that must have existed on board the Charity 
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is well illustrated by the three conspiracies Livingston alleged 
were hatched by the crew against the passengers and officers. 
On the fourth of March 


There was a conspiracy among the crew to attack the 
people in the cabin for the cider, but it was discovered. 
The arms were brought into the cabin. They deny it. 
Some time ago there was one Haman [James Hayman, 
a seaman], who also had a wicked design. He was tied 
up and confessed that the devil had such power over 
him that he intended to blow up the captain, so that 
they put the powder in the cabin. 


The third conspiracy, recorded three days later, was an 
attempt to “murder the passengers and to run away with 
the ship and cargo,” such as it was.*° 

The near disaster of the Charity had a profound effect 
upon Livingston—after a month of aimless drifting in mid- 
Atlantic he became deeply religious. He “made a covenant 
with God not only to improve my former sinful ways, but 


to renounce them completely. .. . beseeching God that He 
might take away my stony heart and grant me an heart of 
flesh.” At first, though, it would seem that he tried to bargain 
with the Almighty: 


if God delivers me . . . | promise upon my return to 
my family to give 100 pieces of eight to the church at 
Albany and, if we salvage any thing from this ship, to 
use all that I have therein for purposes of Christian 
charity and to satisfy those whom I may in any way 
have defrauded. 


But he soon realized that in his circumstances his fortune 
meant nothing, that both he and his poorest shipmate were 
destined to suffer the same fate or salvation—“‘O what would 
one not give now to be on land a humble servant; how much 
money would one not give now!” * 

When they finally landed in Portugal on the ninth of May, 
a Thursday, Livingston resolved to “keep Thursday as the 
day of my deliverance.” That pledge was kept, at least for a 
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while. Twice he noted the keeping of his fast day: on the 
sixteenth of May, and on June 27 when, after a hard day, he 
wrote that he had eaten only “a little wine & water & a bitt 
of bread because it is my fast day & am wearied with 
travelling.” * 

Land had been sighted first by the mate on April 25. 
Between that day and the eighth of May they lay off a sandy 
beach, unable to manuever into port, and forced to await 
the arrival of a Portuguese ship to tow them into harbor. 
On the latter date the tow vessel finally appeared, and the 
Charity was brought to rest in the harbor of Pederneira, 
before the fort. The captain sought the governor’s permis- 
sion to land and, as soon as that was granted, Livingston and 
the others debarked from the Charity. Livingston and his 
son were invited to refresh themselves at the home of Manuel 
d’Almeyde, “the master carpenter of the King.” ** 

This was the beginning of a completely new adventure 
for Livingston—a Grand Tour of Portugal and Spain. Many 
were the sights that greeted this Calvinist voyager in Catholic 
lands. While in Pederneira Livingston was entertained by 
the governor—one day “with music on the harp and guitar 
and dancing by the girls in the Portuguese fashion.” Letters 
were sent by Livingston to his wife and friends, advising 
them of his safe arrival and his intention to go to Lisbon 
to seek passage for London. A letter was also dispatched to 
Harwood and Meriwether in London, advising them 
“that I hoped to be with them soon to settle everything.” ** 

Eventually Robert and Johannes Livingston boarded a 
small bark which took them to Lisbon, arriving there on 
May 24. While awaiting transportation from there to Lon- 
don, Livingston engaged in a little sight-seeing. On the 
twenty-seventh of May he “went to see the country seat of a 
great Lord, which was very pleasant, with all sorts of fruit, 
a vinyard, etc., and fine waterworks.” Three days later he 
“saw one of their [religious] processions . . . all the streets 
being full of people and all the nobility in their coaches. 
Many holy wooden images were carried and then came what 
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they call their. sacrament. But it was no pleasure for me to 
see that the people are so blind.” * 

A French merchant, a “Levys Martyn,” had a Portuguese 
ship bound for London, and Livingston asked for passage on 
the vessel. Martyn advised him that a French passport would 
be advisable, and Livingston began to exert all his influence 
to obtain that document. He sent his request to the French 
consul and the French Ambassador, asked Major Anthony 
Brockholst (formerly a member of the Governor’s Council in 
New York) to use his influence, and obtained the aid of Sir 
Paul Methuen, secretary to his father, John Methuen, the 
English Ambassador to Portugal. The passport was forth- 
coming on June 11, but when Livingston learned that 
Martyn wanted £10 sterling as the fare to London, he 
decided that it was less expensive to go overland to Corufia, 
near the northwest tip of Spain, and obtain passage there.** 

He then took care of several business matters, exchanging 
money given him by Colonel Lodowick, Tryn Claes, and 
Nicholas Bayard, presumably for the purchase of goods in 
England, at the mint at the rate of six milreis to the mark, 
and placing his goods on board a Portuguese vessel, the Jan 
Baptist, for shipment to London, The remaining time was 
spent in sight-seeing; he visited the royal palace where he 
saw “‘a large bird, belonging to the King, called an ostrich.’’*’ 

On June 22, Livingston, his son Johannes, and their fel- 
low-passenger from the Charity, Richard Lesley, set out on 
mules from Lisbon. Numerous comments were recorded by 
Livingston on the countryside, but they can best be summed 
up in one statement he made: “Part of y* Countrey Especially 
y® valleys very fertile of wine Corn & Oyle but y® hills barren 
morish.”’ *8 

They reached the Convent of Alcobacga on June 24 and 
the monks of St. Bernard showed the travelers “al y° 
Rarityes.” The thing that fascinated Livingston most was 
the “Room full of Relicks, a drop of Blood in a golden 
Custodia, w® they say is of Christs, a Thorn of y* Crowne 
& a smal Cros of y* wood y* y* Spur was made of & part of y® 
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bones, flesh, Teeth &* of innumerable saints . . . y° keys given 
to St Peter.” In the Convent of Batalha, on the next day, he 
noted that ‘““They have a pt‘ of y* Cros: but I did not stay to 
soe it.” © 

The border between Portugal and Spain was crossed at 
Villa nova Silvera on the fifth of July. Two days later they 
reached the town of Padron where they met a French mer- 
chant, a “Joseph de Vignaw," to whom they had been recom- 
mended. He persuaded them to stay over a day, it being 
Sunday, so that they might see “y* Church and all y* Relicts.” 
The Catholic religious festivities once again aroused Liv- 
ingston’s Calvinist bias: “These People as wel as y* Portugees 
are a wicked, superstitious, Poor, Proud, beggarly People.” 
But this did not stop him from visiting the Jesuit Convent 
where two Irish scholars showed him the relics. This time 
the thing that caught his fancy was the convent’s treasury: 
“al y® Plate, great silver Candlesticks yt 2 men could scarcely 
Cary, y*® great Dubloun of 27 lb. weight given by y° king 
to y' Church, y* gold Crusifix on a Cristal Cross, y° Cardinall’s 
myter sett with Pearle & oyr Pracious stones, & much 
Piace &.” * 

By the ninth of July, after an overland journey of ninety- 
six leagues, they reached their destination—the port of 
Corufia, from which they intended to take a packet boat to 
England. But two aspects of the trip through Portugal and 
Spain are worthy of notice. Neither the food nor the enter- 
tainment along the road satisfied Livingston. At Albergaria 
he wrote: Entertainm‘ at y* Inn was but mean as is most upon 
this Road & no fruit for money.” At Calda de Reys he com- 
plained “We had bad Entertainm* in y‘ inn, being taken up 
w'» 2 drunken Priests y‘ were whorem"™.” ** Another inter- 
esting point, indicative of the widespread reach of English 
commerce, was the number of Englishmen Livingston found 
living in the various towns along the way. At least seven 
were encountered in the journey from Lisbon to Corufia.** 

Upon arrival of the party at the coastal port of Corufia, 
they awaited the packet boat for nearly a week. Livingston 
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obtained a request from the English Consul “yt y* Cap‘ [of 
the packet] doe Endevor to get us Passage free in Considera- 
tion of our losses & disaster.”’ By the eighteenth of July they 
were in sight of Land’s End, and at nine o'clock that eve- 
ning they stepped ashore at Falmouth, England.“ 

Horses and a guide to take them as far as Exeter were 
obtained at Falmouth. When they reached Truro Livingston 
either met or sought out a Captain Webb, who gave him 
“good hopes of my money of y* Crown,” referring to the 
debts owed him by the New York Government.‘* Upon 
reaching Exeter it became evident that Livingston had laid 
his plans in advance. The guide was hired only as far as 
Exeter because there they were met by William Carter and 
his lady with a coach and horses.‘® Carter promised Living- 
ston “to bring me acquainted with my Lord Bellomont, 
gov" of N: England.” “ 

Carter, his lady, Robert and Johannes Livingston rode 
together in the coach towards London, while Richard Lesley 
followed on horseback. When they reached Hounslow Heath 
they were met by highwaymen and robbed, but Livingston, 
“hearing y‘ Robbery was so much in fashion,” left his valu- 
ables at Exeter to be forwarded by courier. As a result he 
lost but thirteen shillings, though he does not mention 
whether his fellow-travelers were as fortunate.*’ 

At four o'clock in the afternoon of Thursday, July 25, the 
party reached London, and Livingston and his son went to 
the Saracen’s Head Inn on Friday Street. Very soon there- 
after Luke Forster, Jr. came to fetch him to the home of the 
latter's father on Throgmartin Street, “overagainst Drapers 
hali, behinde ye Exchange.” Livingston accepted the elder 
Forster’s gracious invitation to “take up... lodgeing” at 
the latter’s home.** Livingston soon received word from his 
two brothers at Edinburgh, William and James Livingston, 
that his mother had died in Rotterdam on February 13, 1693 
and was buried in the French (Reformed?) Church there. 
The bereaved son “Prepared all things to goe in deep morn- 
ing.” © 
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On Sunday Livingston went to a church near Bishop 
Street, where he heard a Presbyterian preacher. That after- 
noon Major-General Fitz-John Winthrop of Connecticut, a 
close friend of Livingston’s, called on him and the two went 
for a walk in the moor fields. Later that evening Livingston 
received a communication from Meriwether and Har- 
wood, advising him that they were at Bath and intended to 
remain there for the balance of the month, which Livingston 
noted “doe displease me.” °° 

On the thirtieth of July he went to see Antil Woolley, 
probably a woolen-draper of London, and George Farewell, 
who had been King’s Counsel in the Leisler trials in New 
York." The following day was occupied with visits to John 
West and John Povey, Clerk to the Privy Council, to both 
of whom were delivered letters from Colonel Andrew Ham- 
ilton, Governor of the Jerseys.°? Before leaving New York 
Livingston had obtained bills of exchange, presumably from 
Colonel Hamilton, drawn on Thomas Neale, patentee for 
the American post offices. When Livingston met John West, 
the latter gave him “little encouragement as to Mr. Neal 
about the bills of exchange.”” The next day, August lI, 
Livingston saw Neale himself: he “promised to pay the bills 
of exchange . . . but I have little hope.” ** 

That same day he went to Blackwell Hall where he looked 
at some duffels and stroudwaters (textiles designed for the 
Indian trade), which are “very dear,” and then to the 
Exchange, where he delivered to the wife of John Darvall 
some gold given him by her husband in New York. He met 
again with Antil Woolley, and went to the Bull Head Inn 
where he met another merchant, John Blackall, ‘‘and so to 
bed.” Young Johannes was finally provided for when his 
father placed him in “William Bridgeman’s boarding school, 
in Wood Street for 10s a week” on August 2.°* 

By this time Livingston was becoming so involved in the 
various problems that had brought him to London that he 
had little time for his journal. His entries became cryptic 
from this point forward. On the fourth of August, a Sunday, 
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he “Went to church twice and heard Mr. Crusa, a Presby- 
terian.” Monday was occupied with another visit to John 
West at Whitehall, from whom he received “no encourage- 
ment as to the bills of exchange of Tho: Neel.” A meeting 
with the merchants John Blackall and Francis Plumistead 
took place on Tuesday, along with a visit to Daniel Coxe, 
agent for the Jerseys. Livingston, though, was disturbed— 
“No news yet from Harwood.” ® 

An old acquaintance was the next to be visited by Living- 
ston—the former Governor of New York (1683-88), Thomas 
Dongan. Livingston, John West, and a Captain Broune went 
out to Thistleworth, twelve miles from London, to see Dongan 
on August 7. The next day Livingston finally met with Rich- 
ard Meriwether at the Exchange, and Livingston's cryptic 
comment was: “but could not agree. He will give only 8s.” 
This presumably meant eight shillings on the pound sterling 
value of the tallies referred to previously. 

It was not until the ninth of August that Livingston 
decided to call on the Earl of Bellomont, but the latter was 
not at home. Disappointed, Livingston dined and spent the 
evening at the Ship and Fountain with Miles Forster, 
William Carter, George Farewell, and Jacob Harwood." 
Livingston, though, did meet Bellomont on the next day, at 
which time they “Had a long conference . . . and [Living- 
ston] exhibited to him the Leysler affair.” ** This cryptic 
statement gives us no clue as to the position taken by Liv- 
ingston, but we can hazard a guess based on other evidence. 
On April 30 Parliament had passed the bill reversing the 
attainders and convictions of the leading Leislerians,®® and 
if Thomas Hutchinson's comment about Bellomont’s role in 
the passage of that statute is correct,® then Livingston must 
have attempted to explain and justify his role in the Leisler 
troubles rather than argue against the parliamentary enact- 
ment. For Bellomont was favorable toward the Leislerians as 
was demonstrated by his activities as Governor of New York, 
and was being considered for that very post as early as July 
16, 1695." Livingston, a man with wide political experience, 
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would not knowingly alienate the man who might become 
the next Governor—at least not immediately. This was 
especially true because of the fact that he soon requested the 
aid of Bellomont in the Kidd venture. 

When Livingston returned home that evening he learned 
that Philip French, just arrived from New York, had called 
on him. He immediately returned the call and was given a 
letter from James Graham advising him that his family was 
well and that he was the father of a new daughter. On the 
eleventh of August Livingston went to the Presbyterian 
Church, and in the afternoon to Chelsea with Philip French, 
Captain Giles Shelly (a New Yorker who soon became a 
notorious pirate), and William Carter. Somewhere along the 
way they encountered Captain William Kidd, whom Liv- 
ingston took ‘‘with me to sleep at my house, because he was 
so far from his lodgings.” * 

A sight-seeing expedition was in order for the following 
day—Robert and Johannes Livingston, John West and his 
son, a Captain Broune and his wife, and her sister, a Miss 
Robinson, all went to Hampton Court. ‘The ladies went to 
their mother, who lives there, and we went to see the King’s 
house and gardens which are very beautiful.” * 

It was at this time, August 12, that Livingston abandoned 
his journal completely, only to return to it on October third 
to summarize the events of the interval between those dates. 
Settling his accounts with the New York Government was 
uppermost in his mind, for he wrote: 


. . + I have been continually employed at Whithal to 
obtain my money, or a warrant for the same, to my 
great expense and trouble, and the end of it is not yet, 
for our side will not allow the Report of the Commit- 
tee [of the Lords of Trade] to be handed in until the 
Earl of Monmouth comes, as it depends mainly on the 
interest [Livingston was asking on the various loans he 
had made], which amounts to £1503:10:—, and if they 
should report it so slenderly [i. e., by a bare majority]. 
it would be a great loss to me [because validaton of the 
interest request by the full Lords of Trade would be 
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doubtful]. The Earl of Montague, [the Earl of] Rom- 
ney, and S* W™ Trumbul, Secretary of State, and the 
Bishop of London, it is true, are great friends of mine, 
but no one takes the matter so to heart as Mon- 
mouth.*4 


The Lords of Trade began consideration of Livingston's 
case on August 28. He stated his claims and, as a part of his 
case, produced witnesses (including Philip French, Captain 
Kidd, and Giles Shelly) to Fletcher's maladministration in 
New York. The general charges against Fletcher were that 
he used coercion in the assembly elections and refused to 
account for the expenditure of £1500 voted by the assem- 
bly.** By September 19 Livingston was becoming impatient— 
“The necessityes of my family require my speedy return.” 
He urged that orders be issued for the payment of the money 
in New York.** 

By October 1 the Lords of Trade had approved a report 
favoring Livingston, but decided to hold its release pending 
investigation of charges that Livingston had opposed the 
proclamation of William and Mary at Albany during the 
Leisler troubles. It may have been this to which Livingston 
referred when he noted: ‘Fletcher's friends blacken me very 
much before the Lords, by the Protest, etc., but the Secretary 
of State says it will do me good.” * On November 21 the 
King-in-Council directed Fletcher to pay to Livingston the 
outstanding principal on three loans he had made the New 
York Government, while the Lords of the Treasury were to 
consider the matter of the interest which Livingston now 
wanted to receive in London—for “Without such assistance 
I shall not be able to carry any cargoes home.” It was his 
intention to start for home on New Year's Day, a desire 
which went unfulfilled.* 

The case was concluded on January 2, 1696, when the 
Lords of Trade reported that Livingston should receive the 
following payments: on the £2172 (New York currency) 
loaned to Dongan in 1688 and for which Livingston had 
received tallies for the principal, interest at eight percent 
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in the amount of £868, 16s (New York currency) to be paid 
in London in sterling at the usual discount of thirty percent; 
on the three other loans, the principal of which Fletcher had 
been ordered by the King-in-Council to pay to Livingston 
in New York, interest at eight percent in the amount of 
£634, 14s (New York currency) to be paid in New York 
under an order from the King. In addition, Livingston was 
to receive an annual salary of £100 as Secretary of Indian 
Affairs and was to be confirmed in all his offices.” 

While that sweeping victory for Livingston was still under 
consideration, he was in the midst of his dispute with Meri- 
wether and Harwood over the discounting of the tallies for 
£2172 (New York currency). This, too, came before the 
Lords of Trade, whose opinion it was that the ‘“Acco' appears 
... to be very unreasonable [and they] order the same to be 
shewn to M" Attorney Gen" for his opinion what may be 
done by the King for M" Levingston’s relief, to the end he 
may not be defrauded.”"! That idea was not pursued very 
far, though, for in his summary of events Livingston 
recorded: 


I have also had much trouble with the matter of Har- 
wood so that I have become terribly thin. At last 5 ar- 
bitrators have been appointed, Jas. Paid and Tho. Ellis 
by Merriweather (for Harwood is out of town) and by 
me James Pickering and Jasper vanden Boss, and W™ 
Hendrikse is the 5‘, chosen by both sides. I have not 
yet had time to sign the bond.” 


The arbitrators resolved the dispute, much to Livingston’s 
dismay when he learned the settlement, by allowing Meri- 
wether and Harwood “above £800.” Livingston complained 
that even with the interest on the original loan which he 
had just been allowed by the Lords of Trade he would not 
regain the full £2172 (New York currency) that he had 
advanced Governor Dongan.’”* He apparently based that 
statement on the fact that Meriwether and Harwood had 
also charged him £495, 4s, 514d as interest for goods they 
had advanced him on the basis of the tallies.” 
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The final matter with which Livingston concerned him- 
self in London was the effort to gain support for his scheme 
to end the depradations of the pirates of the Indian Ocean. 
According to Captain Kidd, after his expedition had turned 
into a disasterous fiasco for him, it was Livingston who was 
completely responsible for the entire project—“Robert Liv- 
ingston of New York . . . was the projector, promoter and 
chief manager of that design. . .. He was the man admitted 
into their [the Whig Lords who backed the project] closets 
and received their private instructions which he kept in his 
own hands... . "7° Bellomont made similar charges: the 
backers of Kidd were “perswaded by M* Livingston to put 
the Ship under the command of . . . Kidd,” and they 
“employed him on Mr’ Livingston’s recOmendacén of his 
Bravery and honesty.”’** To a great extent these charges 
of Livingston’s culpability in the Kidd affair were con- 
firmed by the words he confided to his private journal: 


The other matter, of Kid, has also given me much 
trouble and at last, this evening, being Thursday 
[October 3], I discussed this matter with two great 
personages and satisfied them. They take the Earl of 
R: into partnership and. they are now 4 in number 
and the business is to proceed. I hope by this means my 
affairs may have a happy ending.” 


Thus did Livingston provide the initiative for what became 
one of the greatest political blunders made by the Whig 
Party in England. 

Nevertheless, a week later the agreement between Kidd, 
Livingston, and Bellomont was signed. Bellomont, on behalf 
of his four Whig backers, undertook to pay three-fourths of 
the cost of purchasing and outfitting the vessel, while Kidd 
and Livingston agreed to provide the remainder. In addi- 
tion, Bellomont was to procure the necessary commissions 
from the King for Kidd. Kidd signed a bond for £20000 and 
Livingston for £10000 as guarantees to Bellomont that they 
would fulfill their obligations under the agreement.” 

The Adventure Galley, the vessel in which Kidd was to 
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sail, was ready by February 20, 1696."* But before that date, 
apparently without the knowledge of the other backers, 
Livingston and Kidd sold a portion of their joint holdings. 
On February 7, 1696 they signed articles of agreement with 
Sir Richard Blackham, a merchant, for his purchase of one- 
fifteenth of the Adventure Galley. According to a memor- 
andum of May 13, 1696 in Livingston’s hand,’ Blackham 
paid the two men £396, 13s, 4d for his share.*° 

Blackham’s participation in this highly speculative venture 
lends weight to the assumption that Livingston may not have 
been too frank in his discussions with the other backers. 
For Blackham, from the available data, was not averse to 
engaging in illicit activities to earn a livelihood. In July of 
1696 he was committed to Fleet Prison by the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Attorney General was ordered to draw an 
indictment against him for bribing a master-in-chancery; 
in September of 1706 he was “found guilty of misprision of 
treason, for melting down the coin of England, and making 
foreign coin of it.” *' It is not beyond the realm of possibility 
that Blackham invested in the venture because he knew that 
Kidd, protected by the Whig leaders, was to engage in a 
highly lucrative endeavor that might verge on piracy. Later, 
after the Captain had been hung for his crimes, Blackham 
sued Livingston for his investment in the enterprise, alleging 
that Kidd had violated their agreement by not taking any 
prizes before March 25, 1697.*? 

But Livingston, despite his earlier intention of returning 
home as soon as possible, did not leave England until some 
time in the spring. He took passage to Virginia where he 
landed on July 22, 1696, and he reached New York on 
August 2.** More than a month later he petitioned Governor 
Fletcher and his Council for compliance with the royal 
orders concerning the payments due him.** 

If he hoped that he had solved his problems in London, 
he soon learned the error of his ways. The Crown in London 
could order, but the Governor in New York was not always 
prompt in obeying. Governor Fletcher remained adamant 
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about the debts, and little headway was made by Livingston 
with Fletcher’s successor, the Earl of Bellomont.** Before 
Bellomont really had a chance to put into effect the instruc- 
tions of the Lords of Trade, the Kidd fiasco exploded, and 
Bellomont reported “Mr. Livingston is fallen into a fit of 
melancholy, and has removed from Albany to a farm he has 
between that and New York, resolving to meddle no more 
with business; and that because he, his wife, and his rela- 


tions are frightened out of their wits at his bond’s lying 
for Kidd. ...” ** 


+ This article is based largely upon a journal kept by Livingston during 
his voyage, entitled “Journal of our voyage to England in ye Charity who 
Lost her Rudder and was drove ashore in Portugal.” This journal, a part of 
the Livingston-Redmond Mss. (Box 3), was written mainly in Dutch and 
translated into English by Dr. Arnold J. F. Van Laer. Dr. Van Laer made 
numerous notations on the spelling of names and the identification of persons 
mentioned. The spelling and punctuation of the translated portion is moder- 
nized; that of the portions written originally in English have been preserved 
as written. These Mss., on deposit with the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, 
Hyde Park, New York, were made available to me through the courtesy of 
Mrs. Osborn, their owner, and Mr. Herman Kahn, Director of the Library. 
References to the journal will be made by the short title “Livingston, Jour- 
nal.” The pagination used will be that of the Van Laer typescript. 
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EARLIEST JEWISH SETTLERS IN NEW YORK 
(To The Tercentennary of Jewish Settlement in America) 


PHILIP SANDLER* 


HE American Jewish Community is currently celebrat- 

I ing the tercentennary of Jewish settlement in the 

United States. The tercentennary began in Septem- 
ber, 1954, for it was during the first week of September, 
1654, that a group of twenty-three Jews arrived on the shores 
of Manhattan Island. The settlement of Jews in America, 
however, did not begin with this group. The first Jew to 
come to New Amsterdam was Jacob Barsimson, (Jacob, the 
son of Simson), who arrived in the New Netherland colony 
from Holland on August 22, 1654, on the vessel The Peartree 
(de Pereboom). Barsimson was one of a group of emigrants 
sent by the Dutch West India company. 

The “twenty three souls, big and little,” who arrived 
during the first week of September 1654, came on a small 
French ship, the St. Charles, of which Jacques de la Matthe 
was master.’ As the Reverend Johan Megapolensis described 
the group, they were “poor and healthy.” Their worldly 
possessions were so meager that they were unable to pay the 
Captain and crew for board and passage, and the Captain 
would not permit any of their goods to be carried from the 
ship. According to the contract exhibited in Court on Mon- 
day, September 7, 1654, in “which each is bound in 
solidum,” the debt amounted to 2500 guilders, of which 900 
were paid. On the demands of the ships-master all the 
furniture and other possessions of the group were sold at 
auction, but even after the auction, they were still in debt 
to him in the amount of 495 guilden, for which two Jews, 


* Mr. Sandler has been a Yiddish teacher and journalist for the Yiddish 
ress for the past twenty-five years. He has been lecturer on American Jewish 
istory for numerous organizations and has written various articles and 
books on the history of Jews in the United States. 
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David Israel and Moses Ambrosius, were placed under civil 
arrest. They were finally released and after a declaration 
was exhibited in Court on the twenty-sixth day of October, 
1654, the crew agreed to wait until the “arival of the ships 
from Patria” with funds from Holland.? 

From the above mentioned Reverend Johan Megapolensis 
we also learn that the conditions of this group of Jews was 
so deplorable that they had to be supported by the Church. 
In a letter to the Clasis of Amsterdam, March 18, 1655, he 
reports: “Some Jews came from Holland last summer, in 
order to trade. Later a few Jews came upon the same ship as 
DePolheymius; they were healthy but poor. It would have 
been proper that they should have been supported by their 
own people, but they have been at our charge, so that we 
had to spend several hundred guilders for their sup- 
ee sss 

Where did these twenty-three Jews come from? What 
motivated them in their choice of Manhattan Island as a 
place of refuge and settlement? They came from Recife, 
Brazil, a Dutch West India Company Colony, where, for 
almost twenty-four years, a thriving Jewish community of 
close to five thousand people existed with functioning con- 
gregations and other Jewish institutions.‘ 

Protestant Holland was in the seventeenth century the 
only country on the European Continent where Jews 
enjoyed the right to public worship, the privilege to own 
property, to travel and to engage in commercial enterprises. 
Spanish and Portugese Maranos (converted Jews who 
secretly practiced their Jewish religion) settled in the Nether- 
lands long before it had attained its independence from 
Spain.’ A few decades later, during the Thirty Year War, 
Jewish refugees from Germany, Poland and Russia, migrated 
to Holland in large numbers. Amsterdam thus became a 
center of Jewish learning, of famous Rabbis, writers, poets, 
and philosophers like Baruch Spinoza, Gabriel Deacosta and 
others. Thus, it was that there were Jews among the first 
settlers in every colony which the Dutch conquered from the 
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Spanish and Portugese in the Western Hemisphere. When 
the Dutch seized Recife and the areas around it in 1630, 
hundreds of Jewish families sailed from Holland to Nether- 
lands, Brazil. Later Jews to settle there came from Poland, 
Hungary, Turkey, and the Barbary States. 

In 1652-54, Holland was engaged in a war with Britain. 
The Portuguese utilized this situation to attempt the recap- 
ture of their lost holdings in Brazil. The Dutch, occupied in 
their struggle with the British, were unable to defend their 
colonies in Brazil against the Portuguese, and in January 
1654, the Portuguese recaptured Recife. The Jewish com- 
munity in and around Recife was doomed. To remain there 
under the Portuguese meant forcible conversion to Catholic- 
ism, the Inquisition, the Auto-da-fe. Most of the Jews chose 
to return to Holland or to move to the Dutch colonies in 
the West Indies. The St. Charles group, the “twenty three 
souls,”” chose the Dutch village on Manhattan Island, where 
they expected to find the same toleration and privileges 
which they had enjoyed in Recife under the Dutch rule. 

They were, however, sadly disillusioned. The reception 
accorded to the twenty-three Jewish arrivals in New Amster- 
dam, was hardly a cordial one. Peter Stuyvesant, the Gover- 
nor-general of the colony, made it plain to them that they 
were unwelcome and unwanted, and made every effort to 
get rid of them. He was supported by the clergy, who com- 
plained that there were already too many religious sects in 
town: “Papists, Mennonits, and Lutherans . . . Puritans or 
Independents, and many Atheists and various other servants 
of Baal . . . who conceal themselves under the name of 
Christians.” * The Jews, however, resisted all of Stuyvesant’s 
attempts to oust them from the colony. On September 22, 
of that year, the Governor-general was compelled to write to 
the Amsterdam Chamber of the Dutch West India Company 
demanding that the Jews “be not allowed further to infect 
and trouble” their colony. Stuyvesant thus wrote to his 
superiors: 


. ». The Jews who have arrived would nearly all like 
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to remain here, but learning that they (with their 
customary usury and deceitful trading with the Chris- 
tians) were very repugnant to the inferior Magistrates, 
as also to the people having the most affection for you; 
the Deconry also fearing that owing to their present 
indigence they might become a charge in the coming 
winter, we have, for the benefit of the weak and newly 
developing place and the land in general, deemed it 
useful to require them in a friendly way to depart; 
praying also most seriously in this connection, for our- 
selves as also for the general community of Your Wor- 
ships, that the deceitful race—such hateful enemies and 
blasphemers of the name of Christ,—be not allowed 
further to infect and trouble this New Colony, to the 
detraction of Your Worship and the dissatisfaction of 
Your Worships’ most affectionate subjects.’ 


The Reverend Megapolensis also pleaded with the Clasis 
of Amsterdam that the Jews “may be sent away from here,” 
and he enumerated many reasons and fears for his request, 
thus: 


- some more have come from Holland this spring, 
reporting that still more of this lot would follow and 
then build a synagogue. This causes among the con- 
gregation here, a great deal of grumbling and murmur- 
ing. As these pepole have no other God but the unright- 
eous Mammon, and no other aim then to get possession 
of Christian property and to ruin all other merchants 
by drawing all other trade toward themselves, there- 
fore, we request Your Reverence to obtain an order 
from the Lord Directors that these godless rascals, 
who are of no benefit to the country, but look at every- 
thing for their profit, may be sent away from here.* 


On March first of the same year the Magistrates of New 
Amsterdam “resolved” that “The Jews who came here last 
year . . . must prepare to depart herewith, and they shall 
received notice thereof..." ® 

But the Jews also wrote to Amsterdam. They appealed 
to the Jewish community in the Dutch capitol for support, 
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and the Jews of Amsterdam responded with a long and 
argumentive memorial ‘““To The Honorable Lords Direc- 
tors of the Chartered West India Company, Chamber of 
the City of Amsterdam” in which they pointed out that 


Yonder land is extensive and spacious. The more loyal 
people that go to live there, the better it is in regard 
to the population of the country or in regard to the 
payment of various excises and taxes, which may be 
imposed there, and in regard to the increase of trade, 
and also to the importation of all the necessities that 
may be sent there. 


They also reminded the directors of the company “‘that 
many of the Jewish Nation are principal shareholders of the 
Company.” ?° 

Apparently these arguments were convincing and the 
Directors of the Dutch West India Company took serious 
note of them, especially since their main interest in the 
colonial enterprise lay with the degree of financial return. 


This is reflected in their reply to Peter Stuyvesant on April 
26, 1655: 


We would have liked to effectuate and fulfill your 
wishes and request that the new territories should no 
more be allowed to be infected by people of the Jewish 
nation, for we forsee therefrom the same difficulties 
which you fear, but after having further weighed and 
considered the matter, we observe that this would be 
somewhat unreasonable and unfair, especially because 
of the considerable loss sustained by this nation, with 
others in the taking of Brazil, as also because of the 
large amount of capital which they still have invested 
in the shares of the company. Therefore after many 
deliberations we have finally decided and resolved to 
apostile upon a certain petition presented by said 
Portuguese Jews that these people may travel and trade 
to and in New Netherland and live and remain there, 
provided the poor among them shall not become a 
burden to the company or to the community, but be 
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supported by their own nation. You will now govern 
yourself accordingly." 


These instructions were not at all to the Governor's liking. 
So, on October 10, he wrote another letter to the company 
directors, an abstract of which reads as follows: “To give 
liberty to the Jews will be very detrimental there, because 
the Christians there will not be able at the same time to do 
business. Giving them liberty, we cannot refuse the Lutheran 
and Papists.” }* 

But the company directors could not see the logic of 
Stuyvesant’s arguments. On the 13th of March, 1656, they 
wrote another letter to the Governor-General of the Colony 
on the Hudson in which they clarified the meaning of their 
previous instructions. The letter also included an indirect 
reply to the Reverend Megapolensis regarding his appre- 
hension expressed to the Clasis of Amsterdam on March 18, 
1655, that “more of their lot (Jews) would follow and then 
build here a synagogue.” 


The permission given to the Jews to go to New 
Netherlands and enjoy the same privileges as they have 
(in Amsterdam) have been granted only as far as civil 
and political rights are concerned without giving the 
said Jews a claim to the privilege of exercising their 
religion in a synagogue or a gathering; so long, there- 
fore, as you receive no request for granting them their 
liberty of religious exercise, your consideration and 
anxiety about the matter are premature, and when later 
something be said about, you can do no better than to 
refer them to us, and await the necessary order. Your 
next remark concerning trade does not as yet divert us 
from our resolution." 


These instructions to Stuyvesant were a victory for the 
Jews, since their rights to the same privileges which their 
brethern enjoyed in Amsterdam were, thus, officially estab- 
lished. Yet their troubles were not over. Stuyvesant in 
“governing himself accordingly” violated the instructions of 
his superiors. He, and the Burgomasters of the Colony 
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ignored their instructions and the Jews had to struggle step 
by step for every right and privilege, including even some 
that they did not have in Netherland, (the right to perform 
their military service, to conduct retail business, work at 
handicrafts). One of their first struggles was provoked by a 
resolution adopted by Peter Stuyvesant and the New Amster- 
dam Council, on August 28, 1655, to exclude tne Jews from 
military service.1*Two reasons were given in the resolution 
for denying Jews the right to serve in the Burgher Guard 
“,.. the disinclination and unwillingness of the (se) train- 
bande to be fellow soldiers with the aforesaid nation and 
to be on guard with them in the same guard-house” and 
“that the said nation was not admitted or counted among 
the citizens, as regards trainband on common citizen guard, 
neither in the illustrious city of Amsterdam nor in any 
city of Netherland.” But “for their freedom in that respect” 
they decreed “each male person over sixteen and under sixty 
years” be taxed “sixty five stivers each month.” It was a 
discriminatory tax very few Jews were able or willing to 
pay.?® 

On November 5, 1655, two Jews, Jacob Barsimson and 
Asser Levy, petitioned the New Amsterdam Council to grant 
them the right to “keep guard with other burghers, or be 
free from the tax which others of their nation pay, as they 
must earn their living by manual labor.” '* The authorities 
rejected their petition, sarcastically stating that if the “‘peti- 
tioners are of opinion that the result of this will be injurious 
to them, consent is hereby given to them to depart whenever 
and whither it pleases them.” However, it is not clear 
whether the tax resolution was ever enforced fully, or 
whether it became, in time, a dead letter, since by the Spring 
of 1657 Asser Levy and others were serving in the Burgher- 
Guard like any other citizen.*" 

As to the freedom to travel, despite the fact that this right, 
as well as the privilege to trade on the South River and at 
Fort Orange was granted to them by the Dutch West India 
Company, evidence points to the fact that these privileges 
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were denied to the Jews by the rulers of the Colony. The 
Jews had to press constantly for the implementation of the 
Company’s instructions. On November 29, 1655, three Jews, 
Abraham deLucena, Salvador Dandrade, and Jacob Cohen, 
petitioned the Director General and Council of New Nether- 
land, “for themselves and in the names of others of the 
Jewish nation, residing in the city” reminding the “Honor- 
able Worships,” that the “Honorable Lords Directors of the 
Chartered West India Company . . . gave permission and 
consent to the petitioners, like other inhabitants, to travel, 
reside and trade here, and enjoy the same liberties. . . . They 
therefore respectfully request that your Honorable Worships 
will not prevent or hinder them therein, but will allow and 
consent that .. . they may with other inhabitants of this 
province travel and trade on the South River of New 
Netherland, at Fort Orange and other places situated within 
the jurisdiction of this government ...” '* This petition was 
“denied for weighty reasons,” but “having been informed 
that suppliants have already shipped some goods, they are 
for the time being allowed to send one or two persons to 
the South River in order to dispose of the same, which being 
done they are to return hither.” '* 

The right to ownership of property soon had to be chal- 
lenged. A Jew by the name of Salvador Dandradj, a merchant 
who “has been conducting his business and trading here in 
this country, together with other merchants” *° purchased 
a house from a man named Teunis Gray, which was sold at 
auction for 1800 guilders. On December 17, 1655, he peti- 
tioned the rulers of New Netherland “to permit and allow 
him . . . to enjoy his rights to the same and to pay the pur- 
chase price stipulated .. . ” On December 23, 1655, this 
petition was “for pregnant reasons declined.” As in the case 
of the petition for the right to travel and trade the “pregnant 
reasons” were not stated. 

The authorities not only denied the Jewish colonists their 
rights but imposed upon them special taxes. It soon became 
obvious that the Jewish inhabitants were not willing to be 
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discriminately taxed at the same time that they were being 
denied their due rights within the normal life of the colony. 
On March 14, 1656, five Jewish traders sent another petition 
to the authorities of New Netherland, in which they put 
forth all the grievances of the Jewish Community. The five: 
Lucena, Cohen, Dandrada, Joseph D’Acosta and David 
Frera stated in their petition 


for themselves, as also in the name of the other Jews 
residing in this province . . . that whenever the Honor- 
able Magistrates . . . have been pleased to demand... 
individually the sum of one hundred guilden towards 
the payment for the works of this city, amounting alone 
for the undersigned . . . to the sum of 500 florins, aside 
from what the others of their nation have been ordered 
to contribute. Therefore your suppliants once more 
humbly request hereby that your honor permit if, like 
other burghers, they must and shall contribute, to enjoy 
the same liberty allowed to other burghers, as well in 
trading to all places within the jurisdiction of their 
government as in the purchase of real estate... *! 


The reply of the “Honorable Magistrates” to this petition 
was: “The subscription was requested . . . for good reason, 
for the benefit of this city and the farther security of the 
persons and goods of the inhabitants, among whom the 
suppliants are also counted and included ...” As to com- 
plaint about trading, the authorities ‘are of opinion that 
pursuant to the same the Jewish nation enjoy such liberty 
here in this city as the order implies” and thus dismissed 
the complaint. “Regarding the purchase and ownership of 
real estate, it is advised that the broad questions be once 
again put to the Lords, Directors, and pending the answer 
the last (request) is refused.” 

It did not take long and Peter Stuyvesant heard from the 
company again. On June 14, 1656, the Directors of the 
company sent the General-Director a very sharp letter. 


. . . We have seen and learned with displeasure, that 
Your Honor, against our apostile of the 15th of Feb- 
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ruary 1655, granted to the Jewish or Portugese nation 
at their request, have forbidden them to trade at Fort 
Orange and South River, and also the purchase of real 
estate, which is allowed them here in this country with- 
out any difficulty, and we wish that this had not 
occurred but that Your Honor had obeyed our order 
which you must hereafter execute punctually and with 
more respect. Jews or Portuguese people, however, 
shall not be permitted to establish themselves as 
mechanics, (which they are not allowed to do in this 
city), nor allowed to have open retail shops, but they 
may quietly and peacefully carry on there as hereto- 
fore and exercise in all quietness their religion within 
their houses, for which end they must without doubt 
endeavor to build their houses close together in a con- 
venient place on one or the other side of New Amster- 
dam—at their choice—as they have done here.*? 


This rebuke to Stuyvesant seemed to have cleared up 
several of the grievances, but the right to become burghers, 
the right to engage in retail trade and freedom to build their 
house of prayer, still had to be achieved. The right to become 
citizens, was granted to the Jewish colonists on April 20, 
1657, although it was first denied to Asser Levy nine days 
earlier.** In April 1657, Jacob Cohen petitioned the authori- 
ties for permission to bake and sell bread, ‘‘but with closed 
doors.” The Burgemaster Court denied the petition as “con- 
trary to privilege granted.” ** On January 8, 1657, however, 
the minutes of the New Amsterdam Council state that it is 
well aware that “Jews and all foreigners” are “keeping open 
store and selling by retail” without permission.*® In October 
1660, after the authorities decided to control and regulate 
the slaughtering of cattle and hogs in the community, two 
of the thirteen butchers that were licensed were Jews; Asser 
Levy and Moses Lucena, and because of their religion they 
were exempted from slaughtering hogs.** 

Thus, step by step, the Jews in New Netherland fought 
and won for themselves liberties which were granted to 
other inhabitants. Their struggle undoubtedly contributed 
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towards the attainment of equal rights for all other sup- 
pressed and discriminated minorities in the Dutch Colony 
on the Hudson River. 

The first Jewish institution in the United States, was a 
burial ground, ‘‘a little hook of land situate outside of this 
city.” It was granted to them on the 22nd of February 1656," 
after the Jews petitioned the authorities for it twice (July 
1655, February 1656), asking for the privilege to ‘‘purchase a 
burying place for their nation.” The reply to the first peti- 
tion was that “inasmuch as they did not wish to bury their 
dead (of which as yet there was no need) in the common 
burying ground, there would be granted them when the 
need and occasion therefore arose, some place elsewhere of 
the free land belonging to the company.” Upon receipt of 
the second petition, it was voted that “The Honorable 
Nicasius de Sille and Cornelis Tienhoven are authorized to 
point out to the petitioners a little hook of land situate out- 
side of this city for a burial place.” ** Dr. de Sola Pool states 
that “no clear and certain answer can be given where this 
little hook of land situate,” and the site of that ground 
remains unknown. 

Thus was laid the foundation for the expanding Jewish 
Community in the United States of America which today 
numbers over five million, with two million, two hundred 
ninety-four thousand residing in New York City alone,** and 
a network of religious congregations, temples, cultural insti- 
tutions, labor unions, fraternal, charitable, and welfare 
organizations. 
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MARTIN VAN BUREN’S BREAK WITH JAMES K. 
POLK: THE RECORD 


JOSEPH G. RAYBACK* 


MONG the numberless circumstances which ultimately 
A to the creation of the Free Soil and Republican 

parties one of the most important was the hostile rela- 
tionship which developed between Martin Van Buren and 
James K. Polk during the early months of 1845. The out- 
line of events which preceded the breach between the two 
once-friendly men is well known, but the details of the 
record have never been published. 

The split evolved out of a dichotomous background which 
included the Barnburner-Hunker feud for control of the 
New York Democracy; the Baltimore convention of 1844, 
where Van Buren’s bid for vindication had been defeated; 
and the presidential election of 1844, in which Van Buren 
and the Barnburners had loyally submerged their bitterness 
and had carried the Democratic ticket to victory in the Em- 
pire State. Van Buren had been largely responsible for Polk’s 
victory in New York, for it had been he who had suggested 
that the Democratic party draft the reluctant Silas Wright 
from his post in the United State Senate to become its guber- 
natorial candidate.’ Wright’s name on the ballot had carried 
the Democracy to victory in New York and in the nation. 
Democrats everywhere acknowledged the fact;? Polk himself 
recognized his debt in a letter to Van Buren: 


The disinterested and magnanimous attitude which you 
so promptly assumed, had the immediate effect, to recon- 
cile the party to a nomination which they had not 
anticipated. .. . My sincerest thanks are due to you for 
the candid manner in which you gave your powerful 
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support to my nomination, and thereby contributed so 
largely to my election.’ 





It was not surprising, therefore, that Van Buren and the 
Barnburners should have expected repayment with a major 
cabinet post. On December 7, 1844, Polk did the expected 
when he offered the Treasury to Wright: 


There was but one individual about whom my mind 
was definitely made up without consultation with any- 
one, as soon as I ascertained the result of the election, 
and that individual was Silas Wright of New York. I 
accordingly addressed him a letter early in December 
inviting him to take charge of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. ... 1 named the Treasury Department, because 
in my judgment it has become the most important of 
the Departments, and because of his imminent qualifica- 
tions to discharge the duties of that station.‘ 


In declining Polk’s offer Wright explained that he had 
been elected in order to heal the schism in the party in New 
York; he could not resign his position without being accused 
of bad faith.* The wisdom of this decision was confirmed by 
Van Buren: 


It is indespensible to the stability of our politics & the 
welfare of the State that Mr. Wright should remain 
here. . . . He could not leave his post without injustice 
to those who had elected him.* 


Later the Barnburners were to charge that Polk’s offer had 
been insincere because he knew that Wright would not ac- 
cept: Churchill C. Cambreleng, for example, excoriated the 
offer as ‘‘a contemptible ruse.” * But the basis of this accusa- 
tion lies primarily in the knowledge that Preston King, one 
of Wright's closest associates, had informed Cave Johnson, 
who became Polk’s postmaster-general, that Wright would 
not take a place in the cabinet* and upon inferences drawn 
from later events. There is no evidence that Polk knew of 
Wright's determination,’ and there is some indication that 
he had a high respect for Wright: John O'Sullivan, editor of 
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the Democratic Review, informed Van Buren that he had no 
doubt that Wright was Polk’s “personal preference for the 
succession.” 1° 

Whatever his motives, Polk’s next act was politically cor- 
rect. “I feel inclined to look to New York for one member 
of my cabinet,” he informed Van Buren. “I beg of you, there- 
fore, that you will suggest to me some . . . person in New 
York, whom in your judgment I should select”—for either 
the State or Treasury Departments."' With evident delight 
Van Buren suggested that his first choice was Benjamin F. 
Butler, who would be the “best man in the country for the 
State department.” But, he added, “for the Treasury Depart- 
ment his pursuits have not adapted him; he would certainly 
aot take it, nor would I advise him to do so.” Van Buren had 
other candidates for the Treasury: Azariah C. Flagg, New 
York State Comptroller, whose “reputation in this State 
stands higher . . . as a financier than that of any man who has 
gone before him,” or Churchill C. Cambreleng, long-time 
chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee.’ 

More than a month elapsed before Polk again communi- 
cated with Van Buren. During this time the President-elect, 
still in Nashville, offered the State Department to James 
Buchanan for reasons which may be deduced from the 
political situation but which are unrecorded in the pertinent 
letters of the day. Then he moved his headquarters to Wash- 
ington where he learned that several factions and individuals 
were ready to battle against the rumored appointment of 
Butler or Flagg. Cave Johnson reported “that the whole 
force of Calhounism & Cassism threatened open war” if 
either were given a cabinet post, and Henry A. Foster, in- 
terim Senator from New York, supported the attack upon 
the two men." In addition Polk discovered that there were 
other claimants for the Treasury. Southern and northwestern 
politicians urged him to appoint Robert J. Walker, spear- 
head of the anti-Van Buren drive at the Baltimore conven- 
tion. A number of New York Hunkers, among them Senator 
Daniel S. Dickinson, Congressman George C. Strong and 
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Edwin Croswell, editor of the Albany Argus, advanced Wil- 
liam L. Marcy. Some of them even indicated that his appoint- 
ment would please both Van Buren and Wright.’* Polk sur- 
rendered to the pressure of the “Walker clique.” 

This act undoubtedly disturbed Polk: he had now given 
away the two positions which he had intended to fill from 
New York, and his election obligation was still unpaid. 
There were a number of candidates from New York for the 
remaining cabinet posts. Van Buren’s list included Butler, 
Flagg, and Cambreleng; the Hunkers— supported now by a 
petition from the New York legislature—urged Marcy for the 
War Department; Foster advanced himself for the Post- 
office.*® 

In his quandry Polk consulted a number of New Yorkers, 
among them Senators Dickinson and John A. Dix, ex-Con- 
gressman Gouverneur Kemble, and O'Sullivan; he also talk- 
ed with Van Buren’s friend George Bancroft of Massachu- 
setts. What each man suggested is not entirely certain. Polk 
later declared that Dickinson and Dix had recommended 
Judge Sutherland of Geneva for the War Department.*® 
Nevertheless, there is evidence that Dickinson had continued 
to press for Marcy,"’ that Dix had remonstrated against a 
Marcy appointment, and that Kemble had advised Polk that 
the Marcy movement came from a faction hostile to Van 
Buren and Wright."* These objections to Marcy became com- 
mon enough for one of his friends to write: “They have gone 
so far as to say it [your appointment] would be a direct at- 
tack on Gov. Wright."® 

At this point Polk once more turned to Van Buren with 
a letter which only partially related the events of the previ- 
ous month: 


When I wrote to you from Tennessee it was my desire 
to look to N. York—for my Sec. of State or Sec. of Treas- 
ury —. Having subsequently made up my mind — to 
select the Sec. of State from another part of the 
Union. — I was still anxious to select a citizen of New 
York for the Treasury, — and came to Washington with 
that intention. Upon reaching here and taking a survey 
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of the whole field — I found great difficulties interposed. 
The South had in advance of my arrival . . . united on 
a distinguished individual from that section of the 
Union — for that office. Indiana and portions of some 
other of the Western States — had joined them, — in 
earnestly pushing the appointment of the same gentle- 
man. — I was not satisfied that it was proper to appoint 
him to that post, — but became convinced — that if I 
did not, — great and extensive disaffection would pre- 
vail — unless I could find some individual in some other 
part of the Union who would be unacceptable [sic.?] — 
to them and also to the North. 


Polk then indicated that he would like to appoint Bancroft 
to the Navy Department and a New Yorker to the War De- 
partment. 


Looking then to New York for a Secretary of War — the 
question is, who is the proper man. Mr. Flagg and Mr. 
Cambreleng have only been mentioned in reference to 
the Treasury, — and I presume would not be so well 
suited for any other department. Gov. Marcy has been 
strongly recommended, and Mr. Butler has been spoken 
of, but I have doubts from your letter whether the 
latter would accept. ... If Mr. Butler or Gov. Marcy 
would either of them be satisfactory — to you and the 
Democracy of New York, I would have no hesitation in 
trusting the office to either . . . . Would Mr. Butler 
accept? If he would I would be delighted to have him. 
Would Gov. Marcy accept? *° 


This letter infuriated Van Buren. On February 27, his son, 
Smith, started for Washington with his reply. ‘““Any Demo- 
crat,” Van Buren asserted, would recognize that Polk owed 
his election to New York’s Barnburners, and that the debt 
could only be repaid by giving ‘“‘the first office in the cabinet” 
to New York. Of course, Van Buren conceded, when Polk 
had indicated that he might have to use the first position to 
pay other political obligations, he had “cheerfully acqui- 
esced” in the appointment of a New Yorker to “second 
place.” Now, however, it appeared that New York would 
receive neither position and would be “reduced a lower 
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point.” If it were clear that the first two places had been 
given to men with qualifications “greatly superior’ to the 
candidates offered by New York, no one would object to 
this decision. But, Van Buren charged, this was not the case. 
The appointments Polk had made were: 


A concession to a selfish influence, proceeding from 
other quarters and directed against New York. .. . To 
give to the movement its most mortifying aspect, it 
appears that it has received its most efficient impulse 
from the same Indiana delegation, with portions of 
those of Illinois & Michigan, who were the chief actors 
at Baltimore in disregarding public opinion and work- 
ing for the nomination of one who would have over- 
thrown the party, if New York had not stepped aside. 


New York Democrats, Van Buren predicted, would be 
greatly angered by the knowledge. As for Polk’s request for 
advice upon the candidates he had suggested, Van Buren was 
precise: 


There is no time to consult Mr. Butler, but the exigen- 
cies of the case are such & the danger of your making 
a fatal mistake in this State [are] so imminent that I 
take upon myself the responsibility of replying for Mr. 
Butler that he will accept the War Department if it is 
tendered to him. 


Bancroft’s appointment, he wrote, would afford him the 
“greatest pleasure.” Of Marcy he made no mention.” 

In spite of the critical tone of this letter, Van Buren had 
not yet parted company with the President-elect. Three days 
later, his temper cooled, he sent Polk an apology for the 

“animation” he had displayed: 


I cannot in justice to my own feelings suffer the matter 
to pass without removing from your mind any possible 
impression that Mr. Wright or myself harbor any feel- 


ing of unkindness toward yourself in consequence of 
what has been done.*? 


In the meantime Polk, alarmed because his cabinet was not 
yet completed with the moment of his inauguration ap- 
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proaching, had written directly to Butler, offering him the 
War office. Butler refused to take the position: 


I will not effect to conceal [he admitted] that had you 
found it consistent with the public interest and proper 
in other respects, to tender to me the office of Secretary 
of State, or that of the Secretary of the Treasury, I 
should have felt it to be my duty to make the sacrifice 
which my acceptance of either would involve. 


He suggested that Polk give the office to Cambreleng.”* 
Butler’s decision was apparently made with the knowl- 
edge that Marcy was also a candidate for the War office. Ac- 
cordingly, Butler persuaded Samuel J. Tilden to rush to 
Washington to throw his influence against Marcy.” Tilden, 
arriving on March 1, went in company with O'Sullivan to 
see Polk who assured them that he would make no further 
decision on the War Department until he heard from Van 
Buren.*® On the same day, however, Polk offered the office to 
Marcy because, as he explained in his letter to Van Buren 
that night, he wanted to fill the position with a man of 
“national reputation,” which “Mr. Flagg does not possess.” ** 
On the following day, March 2, Smith Van Buren reached 
Washington. Before he visited Polk, he saw Senator Dix who 
told him “that he had told P{olk] some time ago, besides 
other strong remonstrances, that the appointment of Marcy 
would break up the democratic maj{ority] in the Senate or 
words to that effect.’’ After that he saw Tilden and O’Sulli- 
van who revealed that Polk “had declared to them he would 
not decide on the War Department until he received your 
[Van Buren’s] letter.” Next Smith delivered his father’s let- 
ter to Polk who “was very much & very evidently embarrassed 
throughout. He took the letter, held it in his hands, turned 
it about with his fingers without offering to open it, & said 
‘I wish I had rec(eive|d this last Evening.’’”’ When he con- 
tinued to fidget, Smith Van Buren related the contents of the 
letter. ‘‘At which he slapped it with his hand & said ‘it is too 
late.’”’ Polk then explained that he had offered two posts in 
his cabinet to New Yorkers and both had refused. Since he 
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had no one to consult, and it was necessary to have a com- 
plete cabinet by inauguration day, he had offered the position 
to Marcy. When Smith reminded him of his promise to Til- 
den, his only reply was that he had been forced to decide at 
once. “I was so disappointed in the result, & so shocked by 
the transparent indications of his want of faith & his com- 
plete capture by the rogues that I got out of his way as soon 
as possible.” 27 

The next day Smith saw Kemble who informed him that 
“he had advised Polk thoroughly of Marcy’s position in New 
York—had told him that the petition for Marcy from the 
Legislature belonged to a section hostile to Mr. Wright & 
recommending in the strongest manner not to appoint Marcy 
without Mr. Wright’s concurrence.” Smith also delivered 
Van Buren’s “plaistering letter,” over which Polk revealed 
considerable relief. But Smith had no intention of letting 
the President-elect rest easily: 


I denounced Marcy to him in good round terms, & in 
company with Bouck & Croswell. I thought it best to 
let him know that we should thereafter call men & 
things by their right names. I told him of Marcy’s utter 
loss of strength in the State—of his holding a commission 
in his pocket which would withdraw him entirely from 
politics with the unanimous approbation of the de- 
mocracy of New York, but that his itchings for politics 
and his association with the remnants of conservatism 
had induced him to hold the business office in abeyance 
while he took three chances for political posts, Ist. Sena- 
tor from New York — 2d. Judge from Tyler, (both 
failures) & 3d. a cabinet post from Polk — which if he 
got would utterly paralyze the party in our state & 
prostrate the administration & its friends. 


Polk, Smith continued, “professed to hear these things for 
the first time, to be thunderstruck &c. &c. whereas Dix had 
told him the same thing over & over again.” Smith conclud- 
ed: “He has sold out to Buck—Cass & Walker.” ** 

Smith’s information, relayed in his letters to his father, 
made the record complete. Van Buren and the Barnburners 
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could now conclude that Polk had never intended to give the 
War office to one of Van Buren’s friends. Various factors 
pointed to such a deduction: Polk had not waited, in spite of 
promises, for Van Buren’s reply concerning his letter about 
Butler and Marcy, before he offered the office to Marcy. 
Despite his plea that he was ignorant concerning the New 
York political situation, Polk knew that Marcy's a point- 
ment would not fulfill his obligations to Van Buren. Polk 
failed to approach Cambreleng whom Van Buren had sug- 
gested for a cabinet post, and whom Butler had suggested 
specificially for the War office. Polk’s excuse that he wanted 
a man of national reputation ignored the fact that Flagg’s 
reputation was extensive enough to reach politicians in the 
northwest and the deep South, and that Cambreleng’s repu- 
tation was nationwide, and that some of Polk’s appointees— 
Bancroft, John Y. Mason, and Johnson—could hardly boast 
wider reputations. 

Influenced by such reasoning Van Buren and the Barn- 
burners could readily agree with Dix who declared that New 
York had been “betrayed.” ** Like Tilden, they were con- 
vinced that Polk had been captured by the “quasi-Van Buren 
men who went with us before Baltimore but deserted us 
there.” *° Though Polk tried to assuage the hurt by appoint- 
ing Barnburners to various Federal posts in New York, by 
offering a new position of “assistant secretary of state” to 
O'Sullivan, and by offering the ministry at London to Van 
Buren himself, the Barnburners would not be shaken in 
their opinion. For every Barnburner Polk appointed they 
could name a Hunker appointed to an equally important 
post. They, therefore, preferred to believe, as Henry Simp- 
son informed Van Buren, that in Washington “the ban ap- 
pears to be put upon every friend of yours.” ** 

And the motive for the treachery practiced against New 
York? Many Barnburners were convinced, along with Cam- 
breleng, that a bargain had been made between Polk and 
Buchanan “to run P. a second time & put B. in line for the 
succession.” *? How to accomplish this end? Destroy the 
strength of Silas Wright, the next logical candidate for the 
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presidential nomination, by putting control of Federal pa- 
tronage in New York into the hands of Van Buren’s enemies 
of which Marcy, believed to be a secret supporter of the 
Barnburners’ arch-devil, Lewis Cass,** was the chief proto- 
type. Van Buren himself came to this conclusion: 


Although not permitted to have a particle of real bona 
fide influence in regard to what has been done in respect 
to this State in Washington, we understand it perfectly 
well, better than we wish we did, and see in it matters 
which for the present at least, should be buried in our 
own bosoms. The injury done to Mr. Wright, and the 
Democracy of the State by the decisions of Mr. Polk 
consists in its influence to infuse new life into a faction 
bent upon his overthrow.** 


During the next four years this attitude might have been 
altered if the Barnburners had maintained control of the 
Democratic party in New York. But Wright was defeated for 
re-election in 1846, and the Barnburners were ‘‘defrauded” 
of control of the State Convention in 1847, where Flagg was 
denied a renomination for the office he had held for nine 
years, and their position on the Wilmot Proviso was repudi- 
ated. With each defeat, they became more convinced that 
their conclusions concerning ‘‘Perfidious Polk” were correct. 
Each defeat was blamed upon the adverse influences stem- 
ming from Washington. Even Wright's death was laid at 
the doorstep of Polk, Marcy, Cass and Company—‘‘the assas- 
sins of Silas Wright.” Thus the breach widened. When the 
Barnburner delegates came to Baltimore in 1848, they came 
with two positive instructions: they had to insist on being 
recognized as the sole representatives of the Democracy of 
New York; they must announce that they could not support 
Polk for re-election. When their claim for recognition was 
denied, they walked out of the convention and joined other 
dissident elements in forming the Free Soil party, ancestor 
of the present Republican party. The historian, thus, may 
well wonder what would have happened to American poli- 
tics and American history if Polk had appointed Butler, 
Flagg, or Cambreleng to his cabinet. 
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THE WEST AS A SOLUTION TO URBAN 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


CARL N. DEGLER* 


industry and fed by a widening stream of immigrants, 
New York in the 1850's was a rapidly growing city. 
The state census in 1855, for example, recorded a 65 per 
cent increase in the city’s population during the preceding 
ten years. A crude, but significant measure of the increasing 
concentration of population was to be found in the growth 
of the tenement, whose social evils by the ‘fifties provoked 
the first of a long line of public and private investigations." 
This persistent and steady augmentation of the labor force 
was only haphazardly matched by the expansion of the 
metropolitan economy. A minor excess of labor, noticeable 
to a relatively few unfortunates during boom times, became 
a major glut, the despair of thousands, in years of commer- 
cial and industrial crisis. Twice during this decade, in 1854-5 
and in 1857, economic depression swept away thousands of 
jobs and reduced as many families to destitution and to the 
despair born of involuntary idleness. To many, unemploy- 
ment represented insecurity and hunger; to others—much 
fewer in number, but more potent in shaping the course of 
events—it brought fears of riots, turmoil and loss of property. 
Both groups were interested in a way to reduce the pressure 
of excess workers which was the human side of the scarcity 
of jobs. During the ‘fifties they appeared to have found the 
sought-for relief. 
Superfluous labor, dangerously building up in the city 
during a decade of rising immigration, seemed to have a 
simple outlet: the hinterland, or, as it was often called, the 
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“vast interior.” The major philanthropic organization of 
the city, the Association for the Improvement of the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, in 1850, for example, frankly diagnosing 
the unemployment in the city as caused by redundant labor, 
maintained that only by emigration of the jobless would the 
situation be improved.? So obvious did this appear to the 
Association that it recommended the same solution in its 
two subsequent yearly reports.’ A French visitor to the city 
reported that he heard talk of a subscription’s being taken 
in 1850 to assist workers to the West in order to relieve 
unemployment.‘ In 1853 the New York Times urged workers 
looking for jobs in the city to be off to the country where 
the demand for labor was great.® 

As the signs of depression began to appear in the fall of 
1854 the Sun reported that “we are frequently asked by 
correspondents to give information regarding the advantages 
which particular places ‘Out West’ offer to mechanics and 
others, who would emigrate if they could be assured before- 
hand of finding employment. . . . ”* Workers’ meetings 
during the depression of that year voiced an interest in the 
West. One speaker at a gathering of the unemployed asked 
the federal government to appropriate $2,000,000 to trans- 
port workers to the western lands.’ In a word, the opinion 
that an empty hinterland could be an outlet for excess urban 
labor and a solution to unemployment was to be heard in a 
variety of places in the early ‘fifties.’ 

The pressing need for relief of the city’s labor problem 
when joined with the knowledge of an empty West evoked 
the traditional American solution of a new, voluntary 
society. In the spring of 1854 a group of philanthropically- 
minded citizens set up the American and Foreign Emigrant 
Protective and Employment Society.’ Though the immigrant 
from Europe had been contemplated as a major concern of 
the Society at its founding, growing unemployment in the 
winter of 1854-5 compelled the group to eliminate all 
objectives save that of removing jobless workers from the 
city. The AFEPES was swamped with requests for help by 
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the poor and unemployed, impelling its secretary to plead 
for contributions to defray the traveling expenses of those 
wishing to emigrate.’® 

As a part of its mode of operation the society endeavored 
to locate jobs in the country for urban workers. A circular 
was sent to employers throughout the nation inquiring of 
their labor needs. The results, the Annual Report of the 
Society said, demonstrated a large number of openings to 
which New York workers could be sent if sufficient funds 
were available to finance the transportation."! The crux of 
the labor problem, as the AFEPES saw it, was the inability 
of the urban worker to accumulate sufficient capital to pay 
for his movement from one labor market to another. 

Two methods were utilized by the society in assisting 
workingmen to make the trip to jobs in the country. The 
employer could send the traveling expenses when he applied 
for labor, or—the alternative method—the society would send 
a conductor to accompany the workers to the job, providing 
the number of hands applied for equalled at least twenty 
and the new employer paid not only the emigrants’ trans- 
portation, but one-half that of the conductor upon arrival. 
A two dollar annual charge was asked of all employers who 
subscribed to the service regardless of the method of financ- 
ing elected.'? Obviously the second method, although more 
expensive, was the safer from the employer's standpoint. All 
the assurance he had of the safe arrival of workers whose 
expenses he had pre-paid was a signed acceptance of the job 
and the knowledge that the society would hold the 
employee's baggage until arrival. 

It was anticipated that the worker would recompense 
his employer for paying his transportation. The agreement 
between employer and employee provided for exemption 
from repayment if the worker remained in the job a specified 
length of time. Since in none of the forms available to us 
is this period of time stated, it can be assumed that its length, 
if the exemption was granted at all, was determined by the 
employer."* 
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The Society never had any doubts about the value of its 
mission. The report contended that if “one half which has 
been expended in public charity to feed the poor in idleness 
in this city, during the past season, [had] been appropriated 
to sending families who were desirous of going to places 
where they were really wanted . . . an incalculable amount 
of good would have been accomplished both for the city and 
the country.” Convinced that financed emigration was a 
“public benefaction,” the society resolved to devote its “best 
energies, and to appropriate all the funds it can possibly 
spare” to that end. In the six months during which the 
society actually operated, 4,782 persons were furnished 
employment or sent into the country.'* Revenue for the 
society's Operations came from subscriptions and donations 
from citizens, fees from employers and workers who were 
sent out, and commissions from sales of ship and inland 
passage tickets.'® 

Under somewhat mysterious circumstances the Society 
seems to have dissolved in mid-October, 1855, the official 
reason being that the Commissioners of Emigration—state 
officials—were performing its work—at least as far as immi- 
grants were concerned. But, as the New York Times, an 
ardent supporter of the emigration idea, pointed out, the 
reason “of course, is not sufficient.’ For one thing, said the 
paper, the Commissioners of Emigration were not handling 
the transportation of workers to the West, and, for another, 
a special organization was needed to perform that function 
for all kinds of workers. Only with an established organiza- 
tion, the Times wrote, would employers be trustful enough 
to send the all-important travel money.’ Other evidence 
casts doubt on whether the society was even disbanded at 
this time and thereby further adds to the mystery of its later 
life. A year and a half after its announced termination the 
Sun spoke of the “American and Foreign Emigrant Protec- 
tion [sic] and Employment Society” sending over one 
thousand emigrants from the city “during the last year.” *” 
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But, except for this reference, no other items were noticed 
in the press of the city.'* 

The unemployment of the winter of 1854-5 obliged others 
to think in practical terms of the West as a place to find work. 
In late February, 1855 the Sun began a series called ‘Notes 
from the Country,” in which information about job oppor- 
tunities in the West was published. The Sun, it will be 
recalled, was a mass circulation penny newspaper, the second 
largest in the nation, and particularly popular among the 
poor. The motivation behind the series was the paper's 
conviction that charity in the city was a wasted effort; that 
instead of “soup houses we ought to send the unemployed 
where they can obtain work and good wages. ... ,” ie., to 
“the country,” where “there is work enough for all.” ** 

The “Notes” consisted of naming a town and then citing 
the kind of workers needed there. In a town in Michigan, 
for example, it was reported that twenty to thirty farm 
laborers and a ‘few good mechanics” were needed. A town 
in Ohio wanted 130 farm laborers and a “few” journeymen 
carpenters. Stonecutters, carpenters, masons, and bricklayers 
with some capital were told they could get a good start in 
two towns in Illinois, while journeymen were promised they 
would find openings, too. In addition one hundred farm 
laborers were needed, as well as blacksmiths and wagon 
makers. One Michigan town had need for one hundred farm 
laborers and offered ‘‘first rate’ openings for blacksmiths 
and masons as well.”° In a later issue, two towns in Wisconsin 
called for some good mechanics and especially carpenters, 
masons, and smiths. Merchanics, particularly those with 
some capital, were said to have a good chance for success in 
an Illinois town.” 

The Sun was pleased with its series, for it felt some 
tangible, practical advice was being offered to its readers 
interested in migrating. Already, the paper boasted, “goodly 
numbers” of workers were using the information.?* 

The publicity, not to mention the actual migration of 
people during the hard times of 1854-5, probably encour- 
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aged others to discuss and advocate the West as a place for 
redundant urban labor to go. The Times, during January, 
for example, published three editorials imploring workers 
to buy train tickets and get out of the city if they wanted 
work. By June the paper was prepared to advocate that the 
city undertake the financial underwriting of emigration to 
the West.2* Two workers’ meetings in January called for 
emigration to the West as a solution to unemployment—one 
suggesting that Congress appropriate the necessary funds.** 

Frederick Law Olmsted was one of the new faces that 
came forward to advocate aided and directed emigration 
during that wirter of 1855. Strong in support of the AFEPES, 
he brought more ammunition in defense of its cause in the 
form of a survey he had conducted on jobs available in the 
interior. His correspondence revealed, he maintained in the 
columns of the Times, a great need for workers, and at 
good wages, in the hinterland. Railroad tickets, not soup 
kitchens, he cried, was the true answer to the unemployment 
stalking the homes of New York’s working people.*® 

The generally judicious Olmsted accepted the claim of the 
Society that it could dispose of 400,000 emigrants a year in 
the West if sufficient capital were available. He observed, in 
his practical way, that implementation of the AFEPES’s emi- 
gration plan would not only be “the healthiest way to relieve 
the poor, but [would offer] the only way of greatly, imme- 
diately and permanently relieving the City of its able-bodied 
recipients of charity.” * 

As so often occurred during the winter of 1855, Olmsted’s 
survey stimulated others to press forward and publicize the 
West as a solution to unemployment. The Irish weekly, The 
Citizen, cited Olmsted’s published survey of wages and jobs 
in the hinterland as evidence of the value of emigration for 
the Irish of the city. Like Olmsted it supported railroad 
tickets as the most desirable form of relief.*’ 

But there was more than talk in the Irish community 
about the prospects available in the West. In the summer of 
1855 the New-York Irish Aid Society was founded to pro- 
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vide assistance to those Irish families interested in leaving 
the city in an effort to advance their status. The activity and 
publicity about the West during the depression months thus 
had produced another organization dedicated to alleviating 
urban unemployment through emigration. Financial aid 
was to be provided by the Society to those Irish families 
unable to make their own way west unassisted. Unlike the 
AFEPES, this Irish organization seems to have made no 
provision for locating jobs before the migrants left for the 
hinterland.** 

The objectives of the Society were clearly oriented in the 
direction of workingmen, for it hoped “to relieve the dis- 
tressed mechanics and laborers by sending them where 
employment can be had, while at the same time we relieve 
the City of some of its taxation” by eliminating those requir- 
ing charity.*® In the latter argument can again be discerned 
the common bid for support from substantial citizens pre- 
sumably not moved by unalloyed humanitarian appeals. 

As was true of other societies before and after this one, 
response from the working people was not wanting, but 
sufficient funds to finance the transportation of all who 
wished to leave seem to have been very definitely iacking.*° 
As a consequence, only perhaps a hundred families had 
been sent out by mid-October, though by that date it was 
announced that $300 was on hand to transport those addi- 
tional families then under investigation.*! This same society, 
or one similar to it, organized by Irishmen, was still operat- 
ing in early 1856, because the Herald referred tw the Irish 
Society of New York as “forwarding emigrants to the western 
States.” *? 


With the revival of business and the increase in employ- 
ment the interest in emigration service to the West declined. 
Only one organization was formed in 1856 to carry out aided 
and directed emigration, but this organization deserves our 
attention at this point because it was destined to great 
importance during the Panic of 1857. There is evidence to 
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suggest a strong connection between the American Industrial 
Association, the new society formed in May, 1856, and the 
old AFEPES. For one thing, the corresponding secretary of 
the old society, the Reverend D. R. Thomason, occupied 
the same office in the American Industrial Association. With 
such a continuity of office it is not surprising that adminis- 
trative techniques were similar. The same certificates of 
hire—i.e., the agreement signed by the worker which had 
been used by the earlier group—were copied verbatim by 
the new society. Two dollar subscriptions were again asked 
of employers and the baggage of employees was held as surety 
of arrival just as had been the procedure under the AFEPES. 
The sample constitutions of the local Labor Associations in 
the West were identical in wording for both organizations, 
indicating again the mere lifting of forms from one to the 
other.** The president of the new organization was a well- 
known reformer of the times, former governor of New York, 
Myron H. Clark.*4 

That the American Industrial Association initially had 
broader aims than merely aided emigration to the West is 
clear from its report. Model housing, libraries, and public 
lectures for the working class were some of its announced 
interests, not to mention the vague desire of “promulgating 
correct views in relation to the mutual dependence of 
Capital and Labor, and inculcating the reciprocal duties of 
employer and employed.” ** But as was the experience of 
the similarly broadly motivated AFEPES, a severe depres- 
sion, this time the Panic of 1857, compelled the American 
Industrial Association to focus its resources and energies 
upon the limited objective of sending workers out of the 
city. 

A fairly extensive organization existed by 1858 as a result 
of two years’ activity. Correspondence with the West, the 
society reported, had revealed an “almost illimitable field 
of industry” capable of being used to employ all the ‘“‘unem- 
ployed poor of New York and Brooklyn” if they were trans- 
ported there. ““A considerable number of auxiliary societies 
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and agencies” had been formed in the West as a part of the 
machinery of emigration. The emigrants were expected to 
repay the cost of transportation when they began to work, 
and, according to the Association, about 80 per cent of the 
advanced money was ultimately returned. The loss of 20 
per cent of the expenditures of the society was expected to 
be made up by donations from the interested citizenry.*’ 

The admission of losses by the Association clearly indi- 
cates that the placing of the initial burden of underwriting 
the transportation of labor upon the shoulders of western 
employers was not always successful. As with the AFEPES 
the western employers were expected to pay for transporta- 
tion costs, but apparently they were reluctant to do so. Con- 
sequently the Association often advanced the travel costs to 
the workers and expected the employees to repay the debt 
from later wages. Even this procedure had its loopholes, for 
the president complained to a newspaper that some western 
employers who did not advance the travel expenses nevei- 
theless deducted such expenses from employees’ wages but 
then neglected to forward the deductions to the Association 
to whom they were owed. Clark, on the same occasion, 
frankly admitted that one of the obstacles the Association 
faced in the course of its work was the West's feeling that the 
East should pay to be rid of its surplus labor, while the East 
was convinced that the hinterland should be happy to bear 
the cost of transporting needed labor.** 

Another official, first vice-president Joseph Hoxie, 
addressed a public meeting in early 1859, at which time he 
delineated the basic philosophy animating the Association. 
Criticizing what he viewed as the half-way, merely ameliora- 
tive mcasures of the standard charities like the AICP, he 
called for eradication of the cause for poverty and unemploy- 
ment. ““The primary cause,” he said, was “ a redundancy of 
labor—an overcrowded working population is the radical 
cause....” In times of prosperity all can make some living, 
poor as it may be for many, and in winter charity sustains 
those who lose their jobs with the cold weather, “but when a 
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season of revulsion overtakes us, like that through which we 
have recently passed, then widespread poverty appears, with 
all its aggravated evils.” The disease, he went on, was 
“plethora and the remedy was depletion.” 


The surplus labor of our city should be drawn off by 
a systematic, well-devised plan of emigration, until a 
proper equilibrium is restored between the demand 
and the supply of productive industry. 


That such was practical, he said, had been demonstrated by 
experiment. 


The Children’s Aid Society, the Five Points Mission, 
and the House of Industry, the Home of the Friendless, 
the Juvenile Asylum and the American Industrial 
Association have been instrumental in effecting the 
permanent removal of some three thousand adults and 
children of both sexes. To this object the last men- 
tioned society has been exclusively directed; and it 
appears to have perfected a system which, for economy 
and efficiency, challenges notice of approbation. 


The practicality of the plan was further demonstrated, he 
asserted, by the “thousands of industrious families, strug- 
gling with poverty and sighing for a better lot,” who “are 
ready to go wherever employment and homes can _ be 
obtained for them. ...” ** 

Following along the lines of earlier societies, the Associa- 
tion made a frank appeal of self-interest to businessmen. 
On the back, cover of the report was “A Statement to Busi- 
nessmen,” which read: 


Unemployed labor is a drag and incubus on a com- 
munity. It leads to pauperism, and pauperism is a 
social, political, and moral evil, peculiarly repugnant 
to the American mind, humbling to its pride, and 
mocking its national pretensions and claims. It taxes 
wealth, burdens charity, leads to degradation, and 
fosters immorality and crime. 
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For these reasons, the Association urged, enlightened 
businessmen should support its work. Some support for the 
project from the business community can be inferred from 
the fact that stationery, express charges, boxes of freight, and 
even frames for the certificates of agency, were donated by 
firms engaging in such enterprises. Indeed, there were no 
paid officials of the organization except the Superintendent 
and the Messenger.*® 

Again we hear the monotonous lament of dearth of funds. 
Always, it seems, there were more jobs in the West and 
more applicants for them in New York than the capital of 
the society could bring together.** When the president called 
for greater public contributions in the early winter of 1858 
he expressed hope that the easing of the financial crisis would 
facilitate both eastern contributions and western remittances 
so that want of money would no longer hamper the society’s 
filling the jobs it had available. Bitterly he observed that 
charities had spent thousands on soup and bread for the 
poor and the unemployed instead of disbursing railroad 
tickets.*? 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating: how much was 
the society able to accomplish? While not the only such 
group operating during the Panic of 1857, the well-organized 
American Industrial Association was one of the few which 
stood for aided emigration as a long-range, permanent solu- 
tion to the problem of unemployment and excess labor in 
the city. Unfortunately, we do not have any more complete 
statistical information for this organization than we did for 
the earlier ones. The Second Annual Report, which from 
internal evidence seems to cover the calendar year 1857, 
records $1,698 as spent on passage tickets for emigrants and 
$75.64 on board and room. A total of 1,181 persons, 943 
males and 238 females, were given jobs. That these were 
actually sent out of the city is apparent from a later state- 
ment “that many of the above have since sent for their 
families, making the whole number upwards of 1,500.” 
Germans and Irish made up the overwhelming majority of 
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those sent.** For 1858 we have no additional figures on those 
sent west except two reports in the newspapers. An item in 
April, 1858 said 72 men and 38 women had been gotten 
jobs by the society in the “last month.” During the month 
of May a total of only 35 jobs were filled by the Association.‘ 

Though these figures certainly suggest a decrease in the 
activities of the Association it continued to expand its tech- 
niques of operation. In early 1859 the Journal of Industry 
appeared under the standard of the Association. This paper, 
intended to assist both employers and employees in filling 
their mutual labor needs, proclaimed that the continuing 
major desire of the Association was “to find for laborers 
situations in the country so that the great aggregations in 
the large cities and their evils may be avoided.” *° The last 
reference in the press to the continued existence of the 
Association was in mid-May, 1859,** that is, slightly over 
three years after its founding. 


If we are to draw an accurate picture of the response of 
New York to the lure of the West during the second 
depression of the decade we must now retrace our steps, for 
the years 1857-8 saw the formation of other groups besides 
the American Industrial Association. In the early days of 
the panic the major charities joined forces before the threat 
of rising unemployment. It was agreed by the societies to 
ask employers in the country who desired labor to advance 
the cost of transportation to the headquarters of the charities 
and they would send out needy workers.*” There is no evi- 
dence of the measure of success attending this effort, but the 
Children’s Aid Society undertook an independent campaign 
for which some results are known. 

An office was opened by the Society to arrange for the 
transportation of unemployed girls to the western areas; the 
women either paying their own fares or having the money 
advanced to them and paying it back out of later earnings. 
In any case, a 50 per cent reduction in fares was to be 
enjoyed as an encouragement for emigrants.“ 
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The Society found itself unable to meet all the requests 
for aid from the unemployed women of New York desirous 
of leaving the city in the crisis. At the conclusion of this 
admittedly temporary expedient the Society reported that 
455 women had asked for assistance; of these 210 were 
actually sent out. “Industrials” such as penmakers, parasol 
workers, dressmakers, and shirtmakers were among the girls 
who made up the little chaperoned parties sent by the 
Society from time to time during the depression. In its report 
the agency concluded that its four months’ endeavor had 
“inaugurated an effective instrument for alleviating the dis- 
tresses of a deserving class in this community,” as well as 
being a great service to the West.*® 

Winter's cold always brought misery and unemployment 
to hundreds of the city’s working class families, but in the 
midst of a depression the consequences were compounded. 
Thus by December the worsening plight of the city’s women 
workers fostered the creation of another society.°® The 
Woman’s Protective Emigration Society was organized by 
several “philanthropic ladies” for the specific purpose of 
assisting in the emigration of unemployed working women 
to the West. Taking a cue, presumably, from the AFEPES 
and the American Industrial Association, the Society plan- 
ned auxiliary societies in the interior to facilitate its work. 
Again the mere announcement of aid being made available 
to those willing to emigrate brought a rush of applications: 
within three days four hundred girls responded, the number 
swelling to a thousand a little later. Seven thousand women 
it was estimated by the society were ready to emigrate 
to the West if they could find the means to do so. The 
organization called attention to the fact that not only seam- 
stresses answered its ad, but also women “skilled in various 
professions” as well.* 

Reports in the press—the only ones extant—indicate that 
at least three groups of girls were dispatched during the 
winter of 1857-8, the depths of the panic. Figures were not 
always cited when announcements of these departures were 
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published, but forty girls were sent to northern Indiana in 
December, 1857, and fifty more went to Illinois and Indiana 
in February. In the latter month it was reported that funds 
and jobs for one hundred more girls were available for those 
who wished to be assisted out of the city. 

The improvement in industrial and financial conditions 
by 1859 seems to have weakened the organizations working 
for the realization of the opportunity of the West. Up until 
the war broke out no more societies were formed or even 
claimed any attention in the press. In 1865, however, a 
society interested in bringing Europeans to New York under 
the new federal Contract Law of 1864, cited as one of its 
purposes the directing “to a better market for their labor 
[i.e., the labor of native New Yorkers] than is offered to 
them here.’’** Such a statement indicates that even at that 
date some people were still thinking of the interior as a 
haven for the unemployed and depressed worker. 


Up until this point we have stressed the support given to 
the emigration schemes; the opposition to the “western” 
optimists must now be considered. Surprisingly enough, 
vocal opposition was almost entirely confined to the reports 
of the AICP. This organization, the major charity of the 
city, it will be remembered, was at one time—in the early 
’fifties—a strong advocate of emigration as a solution to the 
excess labor in New York. By mid-decade, however, the 
Association dropped its belief in the hinterland and took 
up the argument that no persons could be found who were 
willing to leave the city. Thus in its Annual Report of 1858 
the charity emphasized that most of its recipients of aid were 
recent immigrants and not disposed to emigrate from the 
city. Besides, the report added, being heavily Irish, they 
were not thrifty or hard-working. Therefore, even if trans- 
ported out west, “they are unfit to be their own master, to be 
thrown on their own resources in a new country, or any- 
where else.” To send them would be to throw money away, 
concluded the society.* 
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Determined to disprove the practicality of the emigrant 
schemes, the Association asked its Visitors in the various 
wards in 1859 to inquire as to the number of recipients of 
aid who were willing to leave the city. Triumphantly it 
reported that few, if any, could be found to undertake such 
a venture.*> Modern writers * have readily accepted this 
report as providing the complete story of the refusal of 
workers to emigrate even if assisted. But there are several 
reasons which indicate that the report should not be used as 
evidence of the general unwillingness of New York workers 
to emigrate. In the first place, other contemporary evidence, 
as we have seen, is overwhelming in echoing the desires of 
both men and women to leave the city if they were afforded 
a chance. But even more telling is the composition of the 
recipients of aid who were polled by the Visitors of the 
Association. 

In the report of the Visitors of 1859 the Association frankly 
admitted that the returns have “reference only to the class 
of poor that come within the range of this charity, they [the 
returns] leave, except by inference, all others untouched.” * 
The meaning of this statement should have been obvious to 
all who knew anything of the AICP and its work; the people 
to whom the AICP ministered, were, by its very policy, not 
just unemployed, but, in the main, unemployable. Hence 
they were incapable, either for physical or mental reasons, 
of even considering the matter of emigration.** An examina- 
tion of the reports of the Visitors in the wards in 1859 
further substantiates this position: 


Fourth Ward: “I know of none whose removal to the 
country would be likely to improve their con- 
dition.” 


Seventh Ward: “Among all these [593 families] not 
one is reported, that in the judgment of the Sec- 
retary and Visitors should be sent into the in- 
terior.” 
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Eighth Ward: not one percent of the male heads of 
families “are qualified to care for themselves or 
families, if sent into the interior.” 


Fourteenth Ward: of 450 families receiving aid: “not 
one person or family . . . of the class eligible for 
migration, could be found.” 


Twentieth Ward: 976 families aided, but only a few 
male heads of families in the whole group, and 
“none have been found of a character that could 
be sent into the interior.’’>* 


The AICP, in reality, then, was never in a position to 
decide from its own clients whether there was any sizable 
group prepared to migrate.®® Yet it continued to use the 
evidence drawn from these clients as argument against the 
ubiquitous faith in the opportunities of the West. Other 
arguments were added in 1861 which were far removed from 
the Association’s earlier expressed conviction that poverty 
in New York could be explained by the excess of labor. Now 
it announced that “all who are able and willing to work, and 
careful to economize their earnings, can here find sufficient 
remunerative employment through the year. . . ” Moreover, 
continued the report, it was an error to assume that all this 
labor in New York City was an evil: “it is a positive 
benefit.” ** Convinced of the correctness of his society’s posi- 
tion, the head of the Association felt it necessary to berate 
the Times for continuing to editorialize in support of aided 
emigration.** 

Insofar as the Association’s opposition rested on the refusal 
of workers to emigrate, that opposition had a poor founda- 
tion, as we have seen. But the Association also objected to 
emigration because it had not worked when various societies 
attempted to put it into practice. Here the Association was 
on firmer ground, Between 1854 and 1860, at least 9,000 
adults, presumably working people, both men and women, 
were sent to areas outside the city of New York by agencies 
set up for just that purpose.** In a labor force of 214,700 
(approximately what it was in 1855) such a figure is not 
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large and cannot be viewed as significantly affecting the 
labor market of the city. Two qualifications, it is true, should 
be added. The figure of 9,000 cannot be the highest figure 
because in several instances we know groups were sent with- 
out any numbers being specified, nor can we assume that all 
departures were reported in the press or extant sources. 
Secondly, the 9,000 persons were concentrated in the two 
years of 1854-5 and 1857-8, during the two depressions of the 
period, and hence represent a more concerted migration 
than appears at first sight. But even with these qualifications 
it is probably fair to say that the societies devoted to actual- 
izing the West as a solution to unemployment in New York 
City were not very successful. 

Why didn’t more go, it might be asked. For reasons already 
given, this writer is compelled to reject the oft-repeated 
explanation that very few workers were willing to migrate. 
By inference from the evidence available to us it would 
seem that a significant reason for failure was the perennial 
inadequacy of funds rather than insufficiency of applicants.** 
The device used of requiring employers to finance the trans- 
portation of labor was just too risky for the westerners. 
There was no guarantee the worker would arrive once his 
passage was paid; even if he did reach his destination, what 
compelled him to remain on the job or prevented him from 
seeking better, more lucrative work, now that he was in the 
coveted West? That this situation may have been at the 
bottom of the difficulty in obtaining funds is indicated by 
the experience of another effort at directed emigration. 

Space does not permit more than the mention of the 
assisted migration between 1853 and 1872 of some 20,000 
children from New York City to the West under the auspices 
of the Children’s Aid Society.*® But the relative success of 
the emigration of children, both in respect to numbers and 
continuance of the endeavor, suggests an explanation for 
the failure which dogged the adult schemes. The children 
were more tractable and less able to leave their jobs than 
the adults, thereby offering an important inducement to 
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prospective employers. Moreover, employers got more for 
their transportation money from child labor in the end 
than they did from adult—not only from the greater 
permanence of the children, but also from the fact that the 
children received no wages. 

In this story of aided emigration of urban labor one can 
readily observe the old American faith in the West applied 
to the solution of the new problems of an increasingly indus- 
trial and urban society. What was more natural for New 
York business and civic leaders than for them to seek to 
improve their city and lighten their taxes through the 
actualization of the exkortation “Go West, young man’? 
That they failed to solve the problems of urban unemploy- 
ment and relief so easily is apparent from the fact that such 
a small proportion of the labor force was drawn off by aided 
emigration. As Professor Shannon has noted,’ the lure of 
the West resembled a peanut whistle rather than a safety 
valve, even when migration was assisted by charity. Yet the 
fact that several thousand working people were aided in 
leaving New York City during the two depressions of the 
period enables us to understand why the panacea of emigra- 
tion was able to maintain its hold on men’s minds. So long 
as some men escaped the city and its problems of living, 
other men could hope they too might reach the coveted 
opportunities of the West. Similarly, the partial success of 
aided emigration stimulated renewed hope in business and 
civic leaders that unemployment might be alleviated in 
times of depression by assisted emigration. For, as the 
hostile AICP admitted in 1858: “The relief cf our over- 
burdened city of its pauperism, by migration to the country 
is a very popular idea.” 


1See New York Assembly Documents, Seventy-Ninth Session, 1856, #199, 
for report on preliminary legislative investigation of tenements in the city; 
Assembly Documents, Eightieth Session, 1857, #205, for full history and 
description of tenements in New York and Brook yo See also New York City 
Inspector, Annual Report, 1860, for a further discussion of the tenement 
house evil. In 1858 a full survey of housing in the city was made for the 
governor, a copy of which is in Assembly Documents, Eighty-Fourth Session, 
1861, #59, and another was made by a private group, The New-York 
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Sanitary Association, in 1859, New York Times, June 4, 1859. The last report 
was especially concerned over the crowded housing among the poor. 

2 Association for the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor, Annual 
Report, 1850, pp. 26-7. 

3 Ibid., Annual Report, 1851, p. 18; Ibid., Annual Report, 1852, pp. 16-7. 
ana Dureau, Les Etats-Unis en 1850. Notes et Souvenirs (Paris, 1891), pp. 

5 New York Times, July 25, 1853. 

6 Sun, September 19, 1854. Unless otherwise noted all newspapers cited are 
from New York City. 

7 New York Daily Tribune, December 22, 1854, Sun, December 27, 1854. 
Demands for government aid to transport workers to the West continued to 
be heard at other meetings. See New York Daily Tribune, December 30, 
1854, January 16, 1855. 

8It should not be assumed that the four or five examples cited above are 
thought to establish this conclusion; they are merely given to indicate the 
diversity of sources for such a view. It is anticipated, however, that the evi- 
dence in the paper as a whole will firmly establish the conclusion. 

%New York Times, March 2, 1854. Hereafter, for simplicity’s sake, the 
society will be referred to as AFEPES. The reverend D. R. Thomason was 
named corresponding secretary, Mortimer de Motte secretary. A little later 
Peter Cooper was made president. As might be expected, Horace Greeley 
was a director. 

10 Sun, January 13, 1855, New York Daily Tribune, January 15, 1855. 

11 AFEPES, First Annual Report, May 14, 1855, p. 13. So far as is known 
this is the only annual report issued by the organization. Cited hereafter as 
Annual Report. 

12 [bid., pp. 26-7. 

13 Ibid., p. 27, New York Daily Tribune, January 15, 1855. On the inside 
front and back covers of the report are copies of the Constitutions and By- 
Laws of Labor Associations—i.e., the local societies in the country which 
were to arrange for the bringing of the workers to the area. 

14 Ibid., pp. 13-4. The report does not distinguish between workers who 
stayed in New York and those sent into the country. An indication, though, 
that most of them probably went out of the city is given by a newspaper 
report that in the single month of March 546 persons had been sent to jobs 
in the country. (This figure is included in the 4,782 cited in the report.) 
New York Daily Tribune, March 24, 1855, New York Times, March 27, 1855. 
The Committee on Employment added that its correspondence “with the 
country” had uncovered enough openings to draw off all the surplus labor 
in the city, but because of the dearth of funds it could send only the most 
needy of the many applicants who sought aid to migrate. 

15 Annual Report, p. 15. During 1854-5 receipts were $7,822.67 and expendi- 
tures $7,296. Of this, said the New York Times, October 12, 1855, only $482 
was expended on the actual transportation of emigrants, the rest being used 
to get the organization under way. The small figure for financing transporta- 
tion, however, should not be used to measure the magnitude of the — 
operations. It was the employers who were expected to bear the bulk of the 
transportation costs, at least initially, according to the system worked out by 
the society and described in its report. 

16 New York Times, October 12, 1855. 

17 Sun, July 10, 1857. 

18 As will be seen in a moment another society was performing the same 
functions in 1857 as the AFEPES so that the Sun may have been referring 
to it, but the new society’s name, American Industrial Association, could 
hardly be confused with that of the older one. 

19 Sun, February 21, 1855. 
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20 Sun, February 24, 1855. 

. “: March 2, 1855. Number 16 of the series, the last noticed, ran April 

22 Sun, March 1, 1855. 

23 New York Times, January 12, 23, 29, June 15, 1855. 

24 New York Daily Tribune, January 16, 23, 1855, Sun, January 23, 1855. 

25 New York Times, January 29, 1855. The wages were quoted in the 
newspaper. They were for jobs in states like Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana 
and Wisconsin, as well as Maine, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey and 
Mississippi. 

26 New York Times, February 19, 1855. As is clear from the published 
statements of the various emigration societies, the opportunities of the West 
as claimed by Olmsted and others were never really tested because of lack of 
funds. It is unlikely that the West offered the number of jobs Olmsted and 
others asserted, especially during nation-wide depressions. On the other hand, 
as a new, expanding segment of the economy the West probably recovered 
more rapidly from depressions than the East. 

27 Citizen, February 3, 1855. The other Irish paper, the Irish-American, 
had long espoused emigration as the hope of the Irish community: September 
17, 1853, May 1, 1852. 

28 New York Daily Tribune, and Sun, July 3, 1855. It must be emphasized 
that this society was not the usual type of emigrant aid society, which was 
merely concerned with protecting the newcomer in the “big city.” On the 
contrary, as the Society’s advertisement plainly stated, its “only object is to 
forward to the interior such of the Irish poor as, on examination, may be 
found worthy of charity.” Irish-American, December 1, 1855. 

29 New York Daily Tribune, July 24, 1855, from a letter signed “A Citizen.” 

30 New York Times, August 7, 1855. 

31 New York Times, September 11, 1855, Citizen, October 27, 1855. By 
September 10, 1855 the Society had received $440, of which $239.89 had been 
expended. A list of major contributors to the society published in this issue 
of the Citizen reveals that most support came from people with Irish names. 
A. T. Stewart, R. J. Dillon, and B. Purdy each donated $25, while the rest 
of the contributors gave smaller amounts. I have been unable to locate any 
reports or pamphlets of this Society. The Society was advertising in Decem- 
ber: Irish-American, December 1, 1855. 

32 Herald, February 9, 1856. 

33 American Industrial Association, Second Annual Report, 1858, pp. 7-8, 
and inside front cover. The date of founding is given on the cover of the 
report. This report is the only extant document of the organization, as far as 
I know, though references indicate that books, reports and papers once 
existed. The New York Historical Society has a copy of this report. Here- 
after this document will be cited merely as Report. 

34 Clark’s other reforming interests included temperance and anti-slavery, 
though he was not extreme in either cause. John A. Krout, “The Maine Law 
in New York Politics,” New York History, XVII (July, 1936), 262-3. 

85 Report, pp. 15-6. 

86 The Report, p. 3, in 1858 said: “The operations of the past year have 
been confined to only one of the several laudable objects contemplated in 
the establishment of the Association—that of aiding industrious and worthy 
persons to remove from the city, where want of employment has deprived 
them of the means of independent livelihood, to situations in the country, 
where employment and homes have been provided.” 

37 Ibid., pp. 3-5, New York Daily Tribune, January 9, 1858. 

88 New York Daily Tribune, December 27, 1858. 
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39 Joseph Hoxie, Pauperism—Its Evils, Causes and Remedy (New York, 
1859), pp. 4-5. 

40 Report, pp. 3-5, New York Daily Tribune, January 9, 1858. 

41 See Report, pp. 3-5, New York Daily Tribune, April 15, 1858, and the 
president’s plea in New York Daily Tribune, December 27, 1858. 

42 New York Daily Tribune, December 27, 1858. 

43 Report, pp. 6-7. The New York Daily Tribune, January 9, 1858 in a 
report of the society cites the 1,500 figure as the number being sent west. 
This would also confirm the period discussed as being the calendar year 
1857. The breakdown into nativities was Americans 52, Germans 456, Lrish 
370, Italian and French 86, English, Scotch, etc., 217. 

44 New York Daily Tribune, April 15, June 10, 1858. 

45 New York Daily Tribune, January 7, 1859. I have been unable to locate 
any copies of this journal, though the Sun, May 5, 1859 carried a long list of 
current wages in the city copied from it. The full title of the paper was The 
Journal of Industry, and Monthly Price Current of Labor; it was given to 
patrons of the Association and all those who contributed at least one dollar 
a year. In the course of 1859, the Association expanded its activities to 
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The Massacre. By JouN J. Vrooman. (The Baronet Litho Com- 
pany, Inc., Johnstown, N. Y., 1954. Pp. xii, 267. $5) 


The writer of historical romance must paddle his canoe 
between two dangerous rocks which can cause disaster—if he 
hits the rock of historical inaccuracy, he will be condemned 
by historians and all who seek for the truth about the past; if 
he allows mere historical data to submerge the story and its 
characters, he will bore the average reader and the novel will 
have no sale. John J. Vrooman, in his new historical romance 
about Schenectady, the Mohawks, the French from Canada, 
entitled The Massacre, has successfully avoided both these dan- 
gers, and carries the interest of his reader at a high level from 
page one to the conclusion on page 267, at the same time 
checking all his details for historical accuracy, This is the 
novel which we have waited a long time to read, the first to 
tell the full story that lies behind the bloody night of February 
8, 1690, when the frontier village of Schenectady was put to 
the torch, at least sixty of its inhabitants were tomahawked to 
death, and at least twenty-seven more were carried off into 
captivity. 

On the historical side of the ledger, the novel goes back to 
the early days of the settlement, the drowning of Arent Van 
Curler in a sudden squall on Lake Champlain while he was 
traveling to Canada in an attempt to bring peace among the 
Indian tribes, the efforts of Count Frontenac to keep the north- 
ern tribes from attacking the five nations of the Iroquois, his 
recall to France, and the resulting deterioration of Indian 
relations. It was made clear that the attack upon Schenectady 
was in retaliation for an equally barbarous destruction of 
LaChine, a French village up the St. Lawrence River from 
Montreal, by the Iroquois in 1689; Frontenac, just restored to 
the governorship of Canada, is greeted by the news of LaChine, 
and vows revenge. The only thing that prevents his capturing 
Albany, the Hudson valley, and perhaps New York itself is 
lack of manpower furnished him by King Louis and Madame 
de Maintenon. New York colony as a whole lies helpless before 
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him, because of divisions created among the governing English 
by the “Bloodless Revolution” of 1688, the seizure of power by 
Jacob Leisler on Manhattan, and the suspicions of the Dutc h. 
Schenectady is left unguarded, with the gate wide open even 
at midnight and nothing but snowmen as sentinels, because 
the majority of the inhabitants believe the French will never 
attack, and therefore there is no need to provide defense. The 
tragedy, therefore, is made plausible by drawing from a rich 
knowledge of history. 

But John Vrooman is also a novelist, and he clothes the 
incidents of history with the garments of very real human 
beings. The inhabitants of Schenectady, from Alexander Glen 
and his brother John, through Jans Van Ditmars and his son 
Neal (Cornelius), to Jacques Van Slyck, the tavernkeeper and 
the anti-defense majority, all are fully developed. The love 
story is provided by Neal and Katrina Glen (John’s daughter) 
from Scotia, whose wedding is celebrated on the very day of the 
massacre, Very real, also, are the Indians, especially Sonnewan- 
nah the Mohawk, his Alogonquin wife Thaya whom he saved 
from the stake, and their daughter Gahada, all three of whom 
travel back to Thaya’s home on the St. Lawrence and settle 
there. It is there that Gahada meets Count Frontenac, falls in 
love with him, and brings up their child Georgette as becomes 
a French maiden. Georgette is the most complete character 
created in the book, and it is symbolic that she, carried off by 
the Mohawks in their raid on LaChine, should die at the hands 
of her own people in the attack on Schenectady. The inter- 
weaving of the strands of the Indian travels with the intrigues 
among the Dutch and English of Schenectady makes a pleasant 
and engaging plot which carries the story along from start to 
finish at a rapid pace. 

For the reader, the chief delight of the book lies in the very 
convincing dialogue. We are made to feel an eye-witness in 
the very conversation, and much of the action and characteri- 
zation is contained in the words of the Indians, Dutchmen, and 
Frenchmen themselves. All in all, the book will be a happy 
experience to the juvenile readers, and should go at once to 
the reading lists in junior and senior high schools. But it also 
will please the more mature mind with its analysis of motives 
and recreation of the spirit of the seventeenth century frontier. 
It will take its place in our libraries along with the historical 
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novels of Kenneth Roberts and Walter Edmonds and Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, and may well be the most popular of them all. 


Schenectady CARTER DAVIDSON 


Rebels and Democrats: The Struggle for Equal Political Rights 
and Majority Rule During the American Revolution. By 
EvisHaA P. Douctass. (The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, 1955. Pp. xiv, 368. $5) 


The basic objective of the American Revolution, of course, 
was to break the tie with England. But to the rebels who 
fought the war it meant an attempt at other freedoms: the 
separation of church and state, the abolition of entail and 
primogeniture, the expansion of commerce and industry in an 
environment freed from restrictions imposed from abroad. To 
certain less privileged groups within the Revolutionary ranks it 
meant an opportunity to obtain equal political rights for all 
adult males and a government in which the will of the majority 
of citizens would be the ultimate authority. This is the story 
of that group of farmers and artisans and the opposition they 
met with from men of substance within their own ranks. 

Limiting the story geographically to the thirteen original 
states and chronologically to a period beginning with the evi- 
dence of democratic aspirations and ending with the adoption 
of the first state constitutions which outlived the Revolutionary 
period, the present study attempts to identify the various groups 
that sought reform, that attempted this revolution within a 
Revolution, to analyze their programs and those of their oppon- 
ents, to trace the course of the resulting struggles and evaluate 
the achievements of both democrats and conservatives in the 
general outcome of the Revolution. 

The upper class Whigs who opposed this movement feared 
majority rule as constituting as dangerous a threat to their 
politics as the despotism of the royal crown of England. So, 
whilst they battle British tyranny, they strove manfully to restrict 
state governments, to weight them with checks and balances to 
frustrate their humbler fellows. And for the most part they were 
successful. Certainly they were so in New York. 

But in three states, as the present study shows, North Caro- 
lina, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, the revolutionists within 
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a revolution did score certain advances. In North Carolina they 
did little except formulate comprehensive protests against privi- 
leges but in Massachusetts they produced a catalog of specific 
reforms and in Pennsylvania formed a democratic constitution 
and a dominant democratic party. 

This is by nq means a definitive study of the subject, nor does 
its author believe it to be. Expanding the theme from his orig- 
inal doctoral dissertation, Mr. Douglass, who is assistant professor 
of history at the University of North Carolina, wrote the work 
largely on two grants-in-aid from the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture at Williamsburg. 

In a final analysis, in evaluating the democratic and Whig 
programs, Mr. Douglass concludes that neither was adequate in 
itself to form the new nation but the merging of the two laid 
the foundation for modern American democracy. He concedes 
that today democracy means much more than the political 
equality and majority rule first sought by the “Democrats” of 
this title, but avers that the people of the western world would 
probably agree that these factors are still basic and indispensable 
to any democratic government. 


Buffalo Neit C. ATwoop 


The Autobiography of Colonel John Trumbull, Patriot-Artist, 
1756-1843 Containing a Supplement to the Works of Colonel 
John Trumbull. Edited by Theodore Sizer. (Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven 1953. Pp. xxiii, 404. 5 ill. $6.00) 


It is particularly fitting that Professor Theodore Sizer, 
trained at Harvard and former Director of the Yale Art 
Gallery, has devoted the greater part of his mature researches 
to the career of Colonel John Trumbull, who was also 
educated at Harvard and was the first Director of the Yale 
Art Gallery. In 1950 Mr. Sizer published The Works of Colonel 
John Trumbull, Artist of the American Revolution, a catalogue 
raisonné of Trumbull’s artistic production and a brief text 
concerning these works. The book met with wide acclaim. 

Now, as a companion volume, though differing greatly in 
format, another valuable service to students of American art 
and history namely the edition Trumbull’s Autobiography 
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originally published in 1841, has been performed by Professor 
Sizer. The artist’s military and diplomatic career in Europe 
and America is equally as interesting as his very uneven artistic 
production. By combining all-pervading knowledge and enthu- 
siasm with great objectivity, Sizer has produced a scholarly 
edition of this valuable work. He has omitted most of the 
duli passages of the original and added in their place, in the 
form of notes and appendices, considerable supplementary 
information relevant to Trumbull’s life which give a more 
complete picture of the artist as diplomat and soldier, and, 
above all, as a man. 

The notes themselves, besides elucidating the text, are a 
joy to read and contain an incredible variety of fascinating 
data. For example, one learns about the early use of carbonated 
beverages, to name but one extreme case. The Appendix of 
104 pages deals with a wide range of subjects related to Trum- 
bull’s later life and also provides additional information which 
is not mentioned in detail, if at all, in the original text. Each 
of the 28 articles making up the Appendix is self sufficient 
since many have been published previously, such as “John 
Trumbull, ‘Patriot-Painter’ in Northern New York,” New York 
History, 31, July, 1950. Consequently much of the material 
is repetitious. The valuable Checklist of the 1950 volume is 
brought up to date by corrections and additions—ample evi- 
dence of the interest and research stimulated by the Sizer book. 

Since the work under review is a companion volume to 
The Works it must be assumed that the reader has at his elbow 
the 1950 volume which is richly illustrated. Therefore the small 
number of pictures which, incidentally, are poorly reproduced 
and laid out, may be excused. Other than this the book is well 
produced except for two misprints: a stray “)” on page xii 
and “Mayer” for “Mayor” on page xxii. 

The Dedication of the book to the Founder and to the 
Librarian and Staff of the Frick Art Reference Library is a 
fitting gesture to a noble institution which has helped to raise 


American scholarship to the high level evidenced by this vol- 
ume. 


Northampton, Mass. Tuomas J. McCormick, Jr. 
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The Jacksonians: A Study in Administrative History, 1829-1861. 
By Leonarp D. Wuire. (MacMillan Company, New York, 
1954. Pp. xii, 593. $8) 


The Jacksonians is the third and concluding volume of Dr. 
White’s monumental trilogy, tracing the evolution of our system 
of government from 1789 to 1861. The two previous volumes 
are The Federalists, published in 1948, and The Jeffersonians, 
published in 1951. In The Jacksonians Dr. White covers the 
period from Jackson’s two administrations up to and including 
the presidency of Buchanan. 

The years between the inauguration of Jackson and Lincoln 
were the years when the modern Democratic Party grew to 
maturity. With the exception of two relatively unimportant 
Whig administrations, Jackson’s Democracy was in the saddle 
for thirty-two years. These were years, too, of burgeoning Amer- 
ican consciousness of and American participation in political 
life. The growing giant of the West had discovered its political 
power and was flexing its muscles in earnest. There has seldom 
been such an up surge of popular political sentiment as swept 
“King Andrew” Jackson into office. 

“The course of life and society was profoundly affected by the 
inventions of the first half of the nineteenth century. The 
cotton gin, the application of steam to ships, to manufactures, 
and to railroads, the electromagnetic telegraph and other inven- 
tions were to bring fundamental changes in the economy... . 
The capacity of government to direct and control its agents was 
obviously vastly increased by the revolution in the means of 
communication. . . . The foundations were laid in these inven- 
tions for a level of administrative performance that would have 
been impossible in the days of Thomas Jefferson.” 

Strong man Jackson consolidated his advantage by strengthen- 
ing the executive branch of government with unheard of author- 
ity. He made the spoils system the order of the day, brushed 
formidable Whig opposition out of office, crushed the ambitious 
Bank of the United States. Not all Jackson’s successors, as Dr. 
White shows, were of the mettle of the man from Tennessee and 
Congress asserted itself from time to time, though both the 
urbane Van Buren and the fiery Polk reasserted presidential 
strength. 

Though the struggle for power between president and 
Congress is the underlying theme of the present volume, Dr. 
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White examines every aspect of our national government in 
these formative years: the attempts to establish a workable 
system of Civil Service, the problems of management and per- 
sonnel in the Navy, the efforts to initiate an effective postal 
service. 

Dr. White, Professor of Public Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, on which faculty he has been since 1920, has 
had a long and enviable career in writing the history of public 
administration and in participation in such administration 
himself. He has been a member of the Civil Service Commission 
in Washington, of the Personnel Policy Committee of the Hoover 
Commission, on the Loyalty Review Board. He here brings to a 
conclusion a notable contribution to the history of administra- 
tion in America. 


Washington, D. C. Joun L. RayMonp 


Samuel F. B. Morse and American Democratic Art. By OLIvEeR 
W. Larkin. Edited by Oscar Hanp.in. (Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston, 1954. Pp. vii, 215. $3) 


The hypothetical “man in the street” knows him as the 
inventor of the telegraph. Actually Samuel F. B. Morse was first 
and foremost an artist. At seventy-three he himself wrote that 
he had sacrificed his profession in order to serve mankind in 
another way. Something of a universal man, when he died in 
1871 Morse had been not only artist and Yankee inventor but 
scientist, polemic and publicist and finally businessman. 

This volume, one of the series in the Library of American 
Biography, edited by Oscar Handlin, was written by Oliver W. 
Larkin, professor of art at Smith College and Pulitzer Prize 
winning author of Art and Life in America. Actually its title is 
misleading. First, because it is a biography of the entire and 
varied career of Morse and is not confined to Morse, the artist 
alone. In fact only about one-half of the two hundred pages of 
text are given to Morse as an artist. In the second place, the 
purpose of the American democratic art as defined in the preface 
of the book by Professor Handlin was, “to teach men by dramatic 
precepts the virtues of citizenship, and justify itself by its edu- 
cational role.” But only one of Morse’s paintings, “The Old 
House of Representatives,” can be described as following such a 
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purpose. By far the greater number of his three hundred or so 
paintings were portraits. 

Regarded as a biography, the present book may be said to be 
entertaining reading, though not comparable in depth or docu- 
mentation to The American Leonardo by Carleton Mabee, 
published in 1941. By his own admission in a note on the sources 
Mr. Larkin has gone primarily to secondary sources. Though 
it should be inserted here that this series is not intended as 
one of ful! biographies but rather as interpretations, and edi- 
torial policy itself objects to footnotes. More serious perhaps 
is that in a book on an artist there are so few and so inadequate 
illustrations from his paintings and not even a portrait of the 
subject himself, though he did an excellent self-portrait. 

Morse was first touched with the ambition to be a worker in a 
national art which would be expressive of the new America by 
the inspiration of Timothy Dwight, president of Yale University. 
He went to London to study under the American, Benjamin 
West, returned to the South to make his mark as the portraitist, 
finally advanced on New York where his battle with the ultra- 
conservative Academy of Fine Arts led to the formation of the 
rival National Academy of the Arts of Design. In 1825 he drew 
the most coveted commission in America, the task of preparing 
a full-length portrait of Lafayette. 

But succeeding years saw Morse weaned ever more from his 
artistic interests. He became first engaged in the political life 
of the Jacksonian period. Finally in 1837, experimenting with 
“loops of wire and bits of clockwork” during every hour he 
could spare from painting, teaching and pamphleteering, he 
completed the first version of his telegraph key. “What Hath 
God Wrought!” followed. 

Inevitably Morse’s life from then on was involved in his 
struggle to obtain recognition and support for his invention, 
the years of competition and law suits which resulted in the 
formation of the Western Union Company, the hero worship 
paid the inventor. 


Albany DorotHy YALTER 
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Joseph Henry: His Life and Work. By THomas CouLson 
(Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. i-vii, 1-352. $5.00.) 


There were at least three first steps in American science at 
the mid-19th century which took place at Albany. Lewis Henry 
Morgan of Rochester began the first systematic collecting of 
ethnological specimens for the New York Cabinet of Anti- 
quities; James Hall founded modern paleontology; and Joseph 
Henry, the subject of this biography, discovered the principles 
of induction and electromagnetism and founded the science of 
modern physics. Henry went from obscure beginnings on a 
farm near Albany through a period of teaching at Albany 
Academy and lecturing at Albany Institute to become professor 
of natural philosophy at Princeton and first secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Only Benjamin Franklin before him 
had attained equal stature as a physical scientist. Students of 
physics know him as the progenitor of the henry, and if he did 
nothing else besides found the Smithsonian Institution on sound 
principles of research and publication, his immortality would 
have been assured. 

In the words of the author, “Henry's life divides naturally 
into three main periods. The first period revolves around his 
life in Albany, when he made his first experiments in electro- 
magnetism and laid the foundation for his scientific fame. The 
second period was that passed at Princeton, during which he 
continued his scientific investigations and made himself the 
foremost scientist in America. At the conclusion of this period 
he took what was probably the most important decision in his 
life in order to embark upon his final major task. The decision 
he reached excluded all personal and emotional factors. With 
complete philosophical detachment he evaluated the needs of 
American science and threw in his lot with the Smithsonian 
Institution to promote the satisfaction of those needs.” But, to 
quote Coulson again, “Henry is more than a figure of individual 
merit. He is a key to the understanding of nineteenth century 
science in America.” (Page 330.) 

The casual visitor to Albany may miss the friendly statue of 
Joseph Henry in Lafayette Park before the old Albany Academy 
building which is the work of Philip Hooker, the Albany archi- 
tect, to view the more spectacular statue of General Philip 
Schuyler which faces up Washington Avenue opposite the City 
Hall, or the monstrous equestrian figure of General Sheridan, 
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which threatens to vault from the Capitol steps down State 
Street; and yet, Henry was probably the most important resi- 
dent in Albany during his century. But for his electromagnet 
there would be no telegraph, no electric motor, no dynamos of 
industry now turned by Niagara power. But it is the spirit of 
the man which has always intrigued and inspired the reviewer. 

Being a native New Yorker himself and having spent his 
research career in the brownstone tower of the Smithsonian 
Institution looking out at another Joseph Henry statue, the 
reviewer found Henry’s life the natural link between Washing- 
ton and Albany. If he were to reverse Professor Henry's foot- 
steps in his modest way, Coulson’s biography is perhaps the 
best introduction to the Capital city of New York. In contrast 
everyone in Washington knows about Joseph Henry, but amaz- 
ingly few people have ever heard of him in these parts. More- 
over, the New York State Museum and Science Service is almost 
the precise analogue of Henry’s institution. It has always 
stressed fundamental research and publication. It has eschewed 
operations and it has not been afraid to free its offspring to 
go to other agencies of government. 

The details of Coulson’s biography are not important at this 
juncture, except to call its existence to the attention of New 
York State historians, particularly to those who are interested 
in the history of science,—and perhaps to suggest the inspira- 
tion which Henry affords in these days of insistence on applied 
research because he anticipated a concern for basic research 
which is now a condition of survival. Henry maintained his 
focus steadily on basic principles and left application to others. 
Likewise, as a research administrator, he concentrated on the 
major scientific issues of basic research and publication, and 
when operations like the National Library assumed alarming 
administrative proportions he readily got rid of them so as not 
to be distracted from the pursuit of truth. 

Probably Henry himself is initially responsible for his not 
Leing better known. He suffered like all of us from procrasti- 
nation, was diffident about publishing his findings promptly, 
and as a consequence, he attained international reputation 
rather belatedly. “By the time the international scientific world 
awakened to a recognition of his merit, he was already dead.” 

The story of the Smithsonian Institution and its leaders has 
been told, I think, better by Paul Oehser in Sons of Science 
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(1949) and that story is only of peripheral interest to Yorkers 
save as they acknowledge their participation in general govern- 
ment and accept national responsibility for scientific research, but 
I commend the present book to all who face that turning point 
in their careers when they move steadily from scholarship into 
administration. Professor Henry handled the transition admir- 


ably and the Smithsonian became his monument within his 
lifetime. | 


Albany WILLIAM N. FENTON 


The Roosevelt Family of Sagamore Hill. By HERMANN HAGE- 
poRN. (The MacMillan Company, New York, 1954, Pp. 435. 
Illustrated, Statement on Notes, Index, $5) 


It is probably true that no family in the history of the 
United States so caught the interest and imagination of the 
general public as did the Roosevelt family during the first few 
years of the 1900's. The magnetic personality of T. R. himself 
as a public figure was easily transferred to his private home 
life and where Teddy always made for good “copy” with his 
strenuous activities in the political arena and otherwise, the 
actions of his high-spirited family likewise provided choice 
human interest material for reporters. This was not only be- 
cause they were the sons and daughters of the most widely- 
known man in American public life of the time, but because 
they too portrayed those individual characteristics which caught 
the public eye. They were both interesting and understandable. 

Mr. Hagedorn has written a very warm and happy book about 
the Roosevelts and the home they loved on the North Shore 
of Long Island. Sagamore Hill, since it has now become a 
national shrine, will be forever associated with the name of 
Theodore Roosevelt. But where the walls were warm before 
with the memories of T. R. as a man and as President, that 
warmth will be enhanced for the reader of this account of the 
intimate details of the life of the Roosevelts at home. Sagamore 
Hill becomes clothed with flesh and blood. 

A great deal of analytical examination has been done of 
Theodore Roosevelt as to his significance in his generation, and 
much more will be written as time goes on. This book does not 
belong in that group nor was it so intended. But while he has 
not devoted himself to critical writing as others have done and 
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will do, nevertheless Mr. Hagedorn has performed a unique 
service in writing of the intimate family circle with a sympathy 
and understanding as probably few others could. He writes 
with an insight that betrays a kinship with the family, not of 
blood but of comprehension. 

The father is, of course, the central figure as he would of 
necessity have to be, but the quiet wife and mother who so often 
acted as a check on her impulsive husband stands out distinctly 
in her own right as the wise and observant person she was. In 
like fashion each of the children assume definite personalities 
as they emerge from infancy, have a vigorous childhood as 
youngsters in a large family will, go away to school, choose 
their various interests, marry and begin to raise families of their 
own. Yet as the reader finishes the narrative, he has a sense not 
of separate personalities by themselves, but rather a blended 
family group composed of individuals each of whom stand out 
sharp and distinct and has a definite relationship with the 
others. It takes skillful treatment to do this, but Mr. Hagedorn 
has succeeded. Always one feels that the group is as important 
as the individual. 

Sagamore Hill with its rambling house, its barns and wooded 
acres together with the shore along the Sound was a wonderful 
place for children to live and play and grow, and the Roosevelt 
youngsters made the most of it. Nothing could replace it, not 
Albany with its Governor’s Mansion nor Washington with the 
White House; it was always a glad return to Oyster Bay. There 
was a contagion of freedom and happiness about Sagamore Hill, 
a place of contentment and friendship and neighborliness as 
well as retreat from the harum-scarum bustle of a sometimes 
provoking world of big and small affairs. Into Sagamcre Hill 
as into a giant reservoir the Roosevelts poured all their zest and 
vigor for life. Here the little things were important such as 
picnics and overnight hikes and four o'clock appointments 
with the boys which the President would keep in spite of what 
illustrious personage might be a guest. Here the dogs and 
chickens and ponies had familiar names and personalities and 
there were frolics in the barn and swim times in the Sound. 
Here the fires blazed high on wintry nights while the family 
read or talked or sang. It was simply “home” in the sense that 
every reader can understand. 

Mr. Hagedorn recounts the little things that give us a clearer 
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picture of one of the great figures of the American scene. Here 
are the joys and sorrows which come inevitably in the life of 
a family told in a charming and compassionate way. Out of this 
buok comes a better understanding of the meaning behind the 
actions of Theodore Roosevelt and Sagamore Hill will hold a 
greater attraction for the American people. 


Hempstead Myron H. LUKE 


The Republican Roosevelt. By Joun Morton Brum. (Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1954. Pp. viii, 
170. $3.50) 


Among other things, John Blum’s The Republican Roose- 
velt is a refreshing and successful essay which attempts to 
mitigate stereotyped explanations of the twenty-sixth president 
of the United States—stereotypes portraying him as being 
boastful in foreign affairs and hypocritical in domestic affairs. 
About the former charge, the author explains: “If he swag- 
gered too much, he also foresaw, welcomed, and later developed 
the nation’s role in maintaining international stability and 
promoting international justice.” And about the latter charge, 
Blum states that Roosevelt does not deserve to be cashiered by 
liberal historians, for he believed in change; but “gradual 
change, change within established institutions; change obtained 
by adapting, managing, administering; change ‘on suspicion.’ ” 

Describing briefly his political life prior to becoming presi- 
dent, the author sees Roosevelt as having epitomized “regularity 
with a conscience.” For example, as Civil Service Commissioner 
he manifested possession of conscience in his attempt to delimit 
the area of potential patronage manipulation. Yet he was 
quite “regular” when he guaranteed Platt that he would “play 
fair” in the governorship of New York. The author demon- 
strates how much of his subject’s behavior was rooted in beliefs 
of “bourgeois morality,” “the gospel of work,” and the “strenu- 
ous life.” By such a tradition he was neither an advocate of 
Spencerian laissez-faire philosophy or of state socialism. 

Blum describes Roosevelt’s 1904 presidential aspirations as 
reflected in the three-fold purposes of his first term: (1) he 
had first to control his party, a process which depended upon 
his ability to commandeer the agencies of power; (2) he had 
to fashion a program of intention—acceptable to the party 
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and conducive to public support; (3) he had finally to conduct 
a winning national canvass. Successes in these endeavors are 
ilustrated by the author. 

Once elected to office, Roosevelt felt that he had the essential 
power to achieve his program. Blum spells this out by describ- 
ing the Roosevelt-Aldrich duel over railroad legislation. By 
adroit maneuvering, and by sacrificing the tariff legislation, 
which was not considered vital by Roosevelt, the President 
got the Hepburn Act. He thought that this truly regulatory 
act was imperative. The author also notes that Roosevelt 
extended such control beyond the railroads. Indeed, “He felt 
that the central issue of his time pivoted on the control of 
business because this control determined conduct, and such 
morality was for him a matter of conduct.” Certainly Roosevelt 
preferred control of business combinations (and labor and 
agriculture combinations) to dissolution. For instance, Roose- 
velt insisted that natural monopolies—such as the United States 
Steel Corporation—were to be controlled only, not dissolved. 
Even then, he felt that moral leadership of such corporations 
would frequently preclude governmental control. 

Power for moral action was also a cornerstone of Roosevelt's 
foreign policy. Here, his “big stick diplomacy” is not entirely 
justified by the author. Although Blum admits that what 
Roosevelt did in Panama was wrong, he also saw that the use 
of power in Panama as in Cuba and Santo Domingo established 
order. 

Concluding chapters present further manifestations of vig- 
orous activity in his post-presidential years. In domestic affairs, 
for reasons spelled out by the author, Roosevelt “shattered the 
institution [of the Republican Party] to which he had devoted 
his professional life.” In foreign affairs, Roosevelt became 
President Wilson’s severest critic. 

In this essay, Blum does not apologize for his subject’s fail- 
ures. He does, in rational, competent, and readable fashion, 
countermand what perhaps has been excessive, shopworn criti- 
cism of the former president, concluding that, after all “. . . he 
. . » left a model of how to govern, a chart—not accurate but 
suggestive—of modern social order, and a vibrant lesson in how 
to live.” 


Cortland Martin L. FAusoL_p 
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Black Moses: The Story of Marcus Garvey and the Universal 
Negro Improvement Association. By EomuNp Davin Cronon. 
(The University of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1955. Pp. 
xvii, 278. $5) 


“In the years immediately follgwing World War I there 
developed among the Negroes of the world a mass movement 
of considerable influence and importance, Under the leadership 
of a remarkable Jamaican Negro, Marcus Garvey, the Universal 
Negro Improvement Association attracted the attention of the 
colored world to a degree never before achieved by a Negro 
organization. Garvey’s activities were worldwide in scope, and 
his organization had members scattered from Africa to Cali- 
fornia, from Nova Scotia to South America. His most important 
work, however, was done in the United States, where conditions 
among the Negro population were such as to assure him of a 
ready following. Within a few years after its inception Garvey’s 
U.N.LA. had collected more money and claimed a larger mem- 
bership than any other Negro group either before or since. 
Glittering successes and glorious promises marked the rise of 
Garveyism; equally spectacular disillusionments accompanied 
its decline. Marcus Garvey was a part of the American scene for 
only a decade, but he influenced the life and thinking of his 
people during that decade as have few men in a whole lifetime.” 

With this paragraph Mr. Cronon, who chose his subject out 
of his interest in minority group relations in the United States, 
tells the story of the “short, stocky, largely self-educated but 
supremely confident black man” who came to the United States 
from Jamaica in 1916 and with his flamboyant personality and 
his peculiar gift of oratory set the Negro world afire. In fact 
in his foreword to this very book the noted Negro scholar, John 
Hope Franklin, mentions that less than two years ago one of the 
leading Negro newspapers suggested that the uprisings of the 
Mau Maus in Kenya could well have been inspired by the 
teachings of Garvey. 

In reading this volume it is necessary to remember that 
Garvey operated in the world of the '20’s, a world three decades 
closer to the abolition of slavery in America than we are today. 

The chief bloc in Garvey’s program was the hope of an all 
Negro Republic in Africa and to dramatize this the Jamaican 
assumed the titles and garb of court life for his followers. He 
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wore velvet trimmed academic robes to impress his audiences 
with his erudition, all the while longing for the formal educa- 
tion he had never enjoyed. He organized dress parades and 
mammoth conventions which rocked Harlem and amazed New 
York. 

His downfall came through his tragic inexperience and ineffic- 
iency in business, when he attempted to organize a Black Star 
Line of ships for trade between Africa and the Americas. The 
problems of navigation and economic circumstances of the time 
made his undertaking an utter fiasco. Eventually Garvey was 
tried, imprisoned in Atlanta Penitentiary in 1925, deported in 
1927. He died in 1940, comparatively forgotten by his own 
people. 

The present book is the first full-length biography of this 
colorfui and important figure and for it Mr. Cronon has made 
a thorough search of all available Garvey material. To quote 
Mr. Franklin again, he “has achieved the uncommon success of 
being sympathetic without becoming adulatory or patronizing, 
of being critical without becoming derogatory or malevolent. 
The result is the portrayal of a man terribly human, full of 
contradictions and weaknesses, at times pompous and selfish, at 
other times, humble and generous.” 

More than this, this is the story of a Negro movement of high 
importance, of a minority movement of significance. 

Rochester ALBAN T. SMITH 


The Government and Administration of New York. by LYNTON 
K. Catpwett. (Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 
1954. Pp. xviii, 506. $4.95) 

Our State and Local Government. By Rosert RiENow. (New 
York State Education Department, Albany, 1954. Pp. 204.) 


It would not be an exaggeration to say that “bigness” cur- 
rently is the main public concern of the American people. The 
ramifications of the development of big economic organizations, 
big government and big bombs dominate not only the debates 
of our political leaders but also parlor and barber shop dis- 
cussions of public affairs. Infrequently are the problems and 
functions of our state and local governments given considera- 
tion. Yet these institutions profoundly affect American society. 
In New York State, approximately twenty-seven cents of each 
dollar paid in taxes goes directly to the support of these “sub- 
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ordinate” governmental units. Education, road construction, 
fire and police protection, sanitation, recreation, licensing, water 
supply, supervision of elections, and the mediation and adju- 
dication of disputes are but a few of the returns which we re- 
ceive from our investment in state and local government. More- 
over, the states and localities provide vital aid and cooperation 
in the administration of innumerable federally sponsored pro- 
grams of welfare, regulation and defense. Certainly, in terms of 
money spent and value received, the thrifty citizen can ill afford 
to be unconcerned with the operations of state and local govern- 
mental units. Not only do the two volumes herein considered 
make this point clear, but also they stand as splendid practical 
defenses of federalism. Caldwell’s and Rienow’s championships 
of the federal type of government are refreshingly at variance 
with the habit of many authors of government textbooks to 
minimize its importance. 

More specifically, in considering the Caldwell volume it 
should be observed that it is one of the first in the Crowell 
Company’s American Commonwealth series. This series, which 
will include scholarly studies of government in the forty-eight 
states and the four major territories, will endeavor to provide 
citizens, public officials and students with reliable and detailed 
sources of information on state governance. In attempting to 
achieve this goal in his study of New York State, Dr. Caldwell’s 
task has not been an easy one. The unusual diversity of the 
needs and interests of the state’s citizens is well reflected in the 
equally unusual complexity of its processes of government. In 
viewing governance in New York State, Caldwell makes this 
patently clear in that he finds it frequently impossible to clarify 
lines of authority and appeal. One of the main arguments that 
one might have with his work stems from this difficulty in blaz- 
ing descriptive trails through the thick undergrowth of New 
York State government. Relying perhaps too heavily on this 
reason, Caldwell asserts that he is forced virtually to forsake 
(with the exception of an excellent chapter on New York City) 
discussion of cities as units of state government. His treatment 
of other local units of government is not much more satisfying. 
Caldwell also slights the governmental role of political organiza- 
tions. In fact, he leaves one with the unfortunate impression 
that political parties are distasteful subjects for consideration, 
and as a result his discussion of them as instruments of gover- 
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nance is skeletal. Similarly, pressure groups receive short shrift. 

Caldwell does an admirable job in discussing the role of New 
York City-upstate conflict in shaping governmental and _politi- 
cal patterns in the state. He ignores, however, the lesser but still 
noteworthy struggles between upstate urban and rural com- 
munities, and between the suburban counties of the metropoli- 
tan area, the City and upstate. By way of evaluating the prob- 
lems confronting the agencies of state government, Caldwell 
maintains a high, responsible level of criticism in areas con- 
cerning the executive, the civil service and the constitution. On 
the other hand, he tends to ignore discussion of the problems and 
proposed solutions thereto, of the functioning of the legislature, 
local government and political parties. On the whole, the weak- 
nesses of the book are by way of omission, and probably are to 
be explained in terms of Caldwell’s overwhelming professional 
concern with the structure and problems of executive adminis- 
tration. Therefore, despite his excellent and detailed analysis of 
the functioning of executive administration on the state level, 
the book cannot be represented as a well-balanced, critical in- 
spection of all of the many elements that make for government 
in New York State. 

Dr. Rienow’s book endeavors to provide the state’s junior and 
senior high school teachers with a reliable resource unit upon 
which to base classroom excursions into the realms of state and 
local government and politics. This well written little volume 
could also nicely serve the general reading public as an intro- 
duction to New York State government. It is noteworthy that 
Rienow’s frankness in describing and evaluating his subject is 
in contrast to the purely descriptive and “patriotic” approaches 
to government and history so often used in resource texts. It 
should also be indicated that Rienow stresses the political, local 
governmental and legislative aspects of state governance to such 
an extent that the administrative functions of the state’s execu- 
tive branch are slighted. As with Caldwell’s volume, the pre- 
sentation reveals the author’s intimate knowledge of the sub- 
jects which he emphasizes. Taken together, these two books 
afford as good a general coverage of the operations and prob- 
lems of government and politics in New York State as is avail- 
able to the citizens of any state in the union. 


Cortland DonaLp R. McCoy 
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NOTES ON A FEW NEW YORK STATE CLOCK MAKERS 


By JEROME KarTEs * 


Colonial clock makers learned their trade in Boston and Con- 
necticut and when the population started its trek westward along 
the Lancaster pike in Pennsylvania and along the Cherry Valley 
turnpike and the Erie Canal in York State, they went with this 
movement of people. Clock-makers stopped off in settlements 
and set up shops for repair work and the making of clocks. Often 
they cooperated with the local jeweler. It was a custom in that 
day for the jeweler to furnish the material for, let us say, twelve 
clocks and take ten of the twelve, leaving two clocks to the 
workman for his pay. In this manner we can account for many 
individual clock-makers whose names do not appear on the clock 
while the name of the dealer does. 

Another legitimate custom was for the dealer to purchase the 
case of one man and the clock of another and to assemble them, 
and to sell the clock under his own name with these words print- 
ed on the ticket: “Cased and Sold”. A follower of this custom 
was Nettleton & Heath, Scottsville, N. Y. 

New York State can rightfully claim several clock-makers who 
attained considerable recognition for their skill, and the clocks 
are today among those sought by clock collectors. 

Lemuel Curtis, an apprentice of Simon Willard, moved. west- 
ward with the population-flow, making his first stop at Benning- 
ton, Vt. The author has a clock, of the wag-on-the-wall type, with 
the name of L. Curtis, Cairo, N. Y. Cairo is a small community 
near Catskill. The clock has a calendar, second hand, long pen- 
dulum and weights, the hands made of lead, and dates before 
1835. It is a stately clock of cucumber wood finished in mahog- 


* The Reverend Jerome Kates is a graduate of General Theological Sem- 
inary, New York City, with B. A. and Honorary D. D. degrees from Hobart 
College. A collector of American clocks for over thirty years, he is a frequent 
speaker at social, fraternal and service clubs. 
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any. Curtis attained recognition as a clock-maker and his chief 
achievements were his banjo, lyre and girandole clocks. 

Auburn, N. Y., in about 1825-35, had three prominent clock- 
makers, Munger, Hotchkiss and Benedict. Munger made his 
own brass and constructed many shelf clocks. An elderly citizen of 
Auburn informed the author that Munger made the brass in the 
village of Marcellus and that the cases were made by the inmates 
of Auburn State Prison. The clocks were assembled in Auburn 
and are known by the name of the city. These clocks had several 
outstanding characteristics. The works were of cast brass, weight 
driven, the dial about nine inches in circumference, which left 
a large open space filled in by a painting on glass. The second 
hand is in the form of a man’s hand with the index finger point- 
ing out. The pendulum bob is a spread eagle and the inside of 
the case is lined with wall paper. 

In the nearby village of Seneca Falls, N. Y., clocks were cased 
and sold by Franklin and Marshall in 1831. Presumably the cases 
were made in Seneca Falls and the works purchased in Connec- 
ticut. Later, Marshall and Adams operated a factory in a three- 
storied building which was razed to give space to the Seneca 
Canal connecting Seneca Lake and the Erie Canal. Information 
concerning Marshall and Adams is fragmentary. An elderly citi- 
zen of Seneca Falls, whose grandmother remembered the factory 
of Marshall and Adams, informed the writer that this company 
made the complete clock in that building. 

In Ithaca, N. Y., the Ithaca Clock Co. made the calendar clocks 
on the Horton patent. It made several types of clocks, two of 
which were the eight-day and the thirty-day calendar clocks, also 
this company made office clocks and some for home use. The 
cases were made of oak, rosewood and walnut, and in some 
instances the hands were of silver. 

Theodore Timby of Baldwinsville, N. Y., invented the Timby 
Solar Time-piece in which was incorporated a globe of the world. 
This was not a great success, either mechanically or commercially. 
Timby made several attempts to improve it but it was finally 
taken off the list. 

Clock-makers in New York State were not numerous but these 
few made a definite contribution to the clock industry and to the 
improvement of the mechanical method of keeping time. 
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By Joun G. Brooks * 


The first calendar to be operated by clock machinery in Ameri- 
ca was invented in Ithaca. The name of the inventor was J. H. 
Hawes who secured the original patent in 1853. As Kurtz! says, 
“much skill and ingenuity have been expended in bringing to 
a state of perfection the mechanism producing such wonderful 
results, and the Ithaca Calendar Clock, indicating perpetually the 
day of the month, the month of the year, the hour of the day and 
the day of the week, is really one of the wonders of the progress 
and development of the nineteenth century.”” But this original 
calendar made by Mr. Hawes was imperfect, as it would not regis- 
ter the change of the 29th of February in Leap Year. One year 
after Mr. Hawes secured his patent another inventive genius, 
Mr. W. H. Akins of Caroline, in collaboration with Joseph C. 
Burritt of Ithaca, invented an improvement on Hawes’ calendar, 
automatic in operation, which adjusted itself to show all the 
changes, including February 29th. 

In its improved form the calendar was purchased by Hunting- 
ton & Platts, who placed it in the hands of James E. and Eugene 
M. Mix for manufacture. The Mix Brothers operated quite a 
machine shop in Ithaca as is evident from various articles of their 
manufacture still in existence. A large padlock, given to the 
Society by former mayor Frank Davis, has the Mix Brothers’ 
name stamped in the metal and we also possess a photograph of 
one of the first telegraph instruments used in this country which 
bears the same imprint. Further improvements were made to the 
calendar clock mechanism by the Mix Brothers in 1860 and 
1862. 

Huntington and Platts devoted their efforts mainly to the pro- 
duction of large calendar clocks for banks, hotels and business 
places and, after about two years, they disposed of their patents 
to the Seth Thomas Clock Company of Plymouth Hollow, Con- 
necticut. 

Shortly after the disposal of the patents to the Seth Thomas 
Clock Company the improved perpetual calendar clock was 


* For years, Mr. Brooks was president of the DeWitt Historical Society of 
Tompkins County. We are indebted to the Division of Regional History, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. for this text. 
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THE ITHACA CALENDAR CLOCK COMPANY'S MANUFACTORY, 
ithaca, New York, U. S. A. 


Bottom: Two clocks by Munger of Auburn, c. 1830. The right 
one is in a Munger, Hotchkiss and Benedict case. Kates collection, 
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Left: A clock by Marshall & Adams, Seneca Falls, c. 1830. Owned by Rev. 
Kates. Right: A Timby Solar Time-piece, c. 1861. Kates collection. 
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finally produced by H. B. Horton and his first patent was issued 

April, 1865, covering eight distinct claims. Later it was im- 
proved by the patenting of nine additional claims, making 
total of seventeen. The Horton patent clocks won world-wide 
fame and in a large variety of models, are still found in many 
Ithaca homes and business places keeping perfect time and ac- 
curately recording calendar changes from day to day. 

But we are not to imagine that Mr. Horton escaped the usual 
discouragements which inventive geniuses encounter when seek- 
ing to find a market for their product. Thinking to interest the 
Seth Thomas Clock Company of Connecticut in his improved 
calendar device, Horton found them indifferent and turned to 
the Waterbury Clock Company who finally offered him only 
$300.00 on condition that he would guarantee that there would 
be no infringement upon it. Disillusioned in his dream of wealth 
from his invention, Mr. Horton returned to Ithaca to seek co- 
operation and financial backing from his fellow townsmen. He 
succeeded in interesting three other men who agreed to put up 
$200.00 each, Mr. Horton matching their investment with an- 
other $200.00. These three men were Charles D. Johnson, Hervey 
Platts, and J. H. Selkreg. Thus was inaugurated the Ithaca Cal- 
endar Clock Company which, with an initial capital of $800.00 
was eventually to grow into a concern which, in its heyday, was 
destined to do a world-wide business with greatly augmented 
capital and facilities. 

The Company began operations in rooms on the second and 
third floors of the Mack Building, which was located on the 
southwest corner of State and Cayuga Streets and has been known 
in recent years as the “Office Hotel”. The Company, with its 
limited capital, found that much expense and labor was involved 
in producing a perfect clock, but Mr. Horton proved his ability 
to meet any emergency. Finding that much labor was required 
to produce the beautiful wooden cases with which later clocks 
were equipped, he invented an iron case for the clocks which was 
cast at little expense by J. S. Reynolds, who operated a foundry in 
Ithaca at that time. These cases were easily put together and, by 
using ordinary clock movements, all the Company had to do was 
to manufacture the calendars and assemble the works in the 
cases. Some of these clocks with the iron cases were shipped to 
England and were there dubbed “Iron-clad clocks” by the Eng- 
lish, who had heard of our iron-clad gunboats. 
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In April 1866 the Company purchased and moved into a build- 
ing several doors to the south on Cayuga Street. The building 
is said to be the one on the northwest corner of Cayuga and Green 
Streets and it was here that the Company first began to use steam 
power, About a month after their removal to this location a 
stock company was formed with a capital of $100,000. and, in 
addition to the men already mentioned, Messrs. William J]. 
Storms, M. L. Wood, and S. P. Sherwood took stock in the fac- 
tory. Organization was perfected by electing J. H. ery as 
President, Wm. J. Storms, Secretary and Treasurer, and H. 
Horton, Superintendent. 

It was early realized that each calendar movement produced 
should be tested for reliability and the certainty that all the 
changes would be made by it. To accomplish this Mr. Horton 
again exercised his ingenuity and, assisted by Mr. Wood, pro- 
duced a testing machine that would run each calendar movement 
through the entire changes of different length months for eight 
years, thus covering two leap years. If these changes were correct- 
ly indicated the calendar movement was considered ready to offer 
to the public. 

The new calendar clock met with a demand from the public 
and the business grew rapidly, necessitating the frequent addi- 
tion of new machinery, and it was finally necessary to seek new 
quarters. In 1867 the west side of a brick building on the north- 
east corner of State and Albany Streets was leased. This building 
was then known as the Bank Building, as the east side was occu- 
pied by the Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank, owned and operated 
by Josiah B. Williams and his brothers, Manfred and Timothy. 
Extension workshops were erected at the rear, extending almost 
to Seneca Street and a fire-proof room was installed to house a 
thirty-horse power engine. 

As the business grew rapidly agents were sent throughout the 
entire country. Much credit was due to the capable management 
of Mr. Wm J. Storms, whose careful and judicious direction was 
largely responsible for the steady progress made by the new Com- 
pany. About 1873 Mr. Selkreg retired and was succeeded as presi- 
dent by Mr. B. G. Jayne, who had bought the stock of several 
members. Some fifty thousand dollars was added to the capital of 
the company at this time and plans were made for the erection 
of a large building and increased manufacturing facilities. Mr. 
Jayne purchased the old fair grounds in the north end of the vil- 
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lage and assigned to the clock company a suitable lot measuring 
200 x 325 feet, bounded by Auburn, Adams and Day Streets 
as a site for their building. 

Preparations for the erection of a factory were begun in 1874 
and an issue of the Ithaca Daily Journal, in the fall of 1875, de- 
scribes the building as “a large handsome, three-story brick struc- 
ture, measuring 98 x 134 feet in size, with an open quadrangle 
in the center.” 

In the same issue of the Journal we find an account of an in- 
spection tour of the plant. The visitor entered the building 
through the office in the clock factory which was described as 
being equipped with onc of the high desks so commonly used in 
earlier days. The company was said to have sent an amazing 
number of letters yearly through the local postoffice. Mention is 
made of a telegraph instrument which was connected with the 
lines of the Ithaca Telegraph Company, but no mention is made 
of a telephone which, like the typewriter, was still in the experi- 
mental stage. Adjoining the office was a smaller room used as a 
private office and sample room. Speaking tubes extended from the 
office to the various departments of the plant on each story and 
the building was plumbed throughout for steam heat. 

From the office the visitor passed into the packing and shipping 
room on the south end of the first floor. Here clocks were being 
constantly packed in neat boxes for shipment to all parts of the 
world. Eventually the printed matter for clock dials, including 
the months of the year and days of the week, were printed in 
fifteen different languages, in part as follows: English, Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, German, Russian, Turkish, and others of 
Asiatic origin, thus indicating the wide range of distribution and 
giving some idea of the wide-spread popularity of the clocks. 

The testing machine was operating in a room at the west end 
and had a capacity for testing fifty-four clocks at one time, as a 
stock of at least one thousand clocks was kept on hand at all 
times. 

In a nearby room was housed the engine used for the various 
purposes of supplying power, heating the building and drying 
the lumber. This engine was a 35-horse power and consisted of 
two 35-horse powers boilers built in with brick. It was built by 
another Ithaca firm, the Williams Brothers, and was designed by 
their foreman, Mr. Durphy. After performing its duty of heating 
the building by circulating through radiators and pipes running 
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around the shops, the steam was condensed and discharged into 
a large, underground reservoir in the quadrangle. This reservoir 
was fed also by rainwater from the roofs of the buildings and 
thus there was always a plentiful supply of pure, soft water for 
the boilers. 

The shafting in the building was equipped with improved 
couplings designed to eliminate danger to the workmen and was 
also supplied with self-adjusting oil hangers which did the oiling 
while the shafting ran at a speed of from 250 to 600 revolutions 
a minute. The system was so perfected that it did not require at- 
tention or oiling oftener than once a year. 

In the east wing of the factory was housed the rough lumber 
department equipped with suitable machinery and also a blower 
device for carrying sawdust and shavings into a specially built 
room to be eventually used as fuel. To aid the workmen this 
department was supplied with a railroad track with hand-cars 
which extended to the timber sheds in the rear. Here, in one 
corner of the room, a man was constantly engaged in making the 
imitation ebony ornaments which adorned many of the hand- 
some wooden clock cases. Although bakelite and other plastics 
were a thing unknown to these men of an earlier day, they had 
found a substitute which they manufactured from glue, sawdust, 
whiting and lampblack and which could be moulded into hand- 
some little brackets and ornamental pieces which, when dried 
and polished, were as hard and shiny as natural ebony. 

On the second floor of the building was located the case mak- 
ing department. Here were found shaping, tenon, matching and 
moulding machines, a turning lathe and two planers. On this 
floor and over the engine room were located the dry kilns for 
lumber and in the west wing was the calendar department where 
the countless copper, brass and steel wires and parts were filed 
and fitted together. Here too was a tumbling machine in which 
certain little castings were tumbled and rolled in sawdust for the 
purpose of smoothing and polishing. 

In the south end of the second floor the clocks were assembled 
and placed on shelves where they were regulated to insure ac- 
curate time keeping. This room was equipped also with a glass 
cutting device and a dial punching machine. 

On the third floor was located the finishing, polishing and 
varnishing department. The walnut cases were finished with a 
French polish, while the rosewood cases were treated to a hard 
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finish that took six weeks to dry. Here, as in all parts of the build- 
ing, provision was made for fire protection, there being hydrants 
and hose on each floor which could be fed, in an emergency, 
from large tanks. Fire pails were kept handy also. 

At the time the Journal reporter visited the factory in 1875 
and recorded the facts which we have summarized above, about 
sixty hands were employed in turning out thirty clocks per day. 
He states that, with a few more men and the same machinery, 
fifty clocks could easily be produced daily and the factory had 
ample space to house both machinery and men sufficient to 
raise the quota to one hundred per day. 

In spite of the precautions taken for protection against fire, 
the new building was reduced to ashes by a fierce conflagration 
that took place on February 12th, 1876. The Ithaca Journal of 
that date tells us that the old cracked bell in use at that time 
roused the entire town at 4:20 a. m. Considering the condition of 
the streets, the fire teams dragged the apparatus to the scene of 
the fire in good time, but failed to return with additional coal 
for the engines. As a result the engines were fed for a time with 
sticks of wood which failed to produce the required pressure. 

The flames broke through supposedly fire-proof partitions and 
walls and in many places the walls fell with the collapse of the 
roof. The glow is said to have been visible as far away as Cayuga, 
forty miles distant. A large number of clocks ready for shipment 
were gotten out safely, but about 4000 clock cases in the upper 
stories of the building were burned and many workmen’s tools 
were destroyed. Sixty men were thrown out of work by this disas- 
trous fire and the loss was estimated at about $40,000. The build- 
ing alone cost $20,000, but the foundations being intact and a 
large quantity of brick salvaged, it was found that the building 
could be restored for about half the original cost. 

Thereafter the Calendar Clock Company continued to flourish 
with occasional changes in the personnel, and ceased operation in 
1920. There were several causes that contributed to its demise, 
the principal one being, according to Mr. Almon Miller, the 
passage of the Volstead Act in 1918. For some years prior to this 
the Company had been selling its entire output, or most of it, to 
food manufacturers, cigar makers, chewing gum manufacturers, 
and to brewers and distillers. You may wonder why the Company 
was selling its output to customers of this type, but the fact is 
that these firms were giving the clocks as premiums with the pur- 
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chase of certain quantities of their products, a common practice 
then. 

In closing it may interest the reader if I quote from my note- 
books certain paragraphs that were copied from the local press 
of the years that witnessed the peak of prosperity for the Calen- 
dar Clock Company. In the year 1873 we find a record of a ship- 
ment of 4000 feet of black walnut received by canal from Buffalo 
and destined to be used for clock casings. Also, an order for clocks 
had been received from Hong Kong and the company was daily 
receiving both foreign and domestic orders. About 1898 the 
Clock Company began to put out a line of Grandfather clocks. 
These were sold to firms to be given as premiums and many were 
sold through mail orders. About thirty styles of clocks were pro- 
duced continuously in the later years, the cases being made in a 
great variety of woods including mahogany, black walnut, cherry, 
oak, etc. The cases were hand-carved, hand-polished, and hand- 
finished. Some of the earlier clocks had an alarm attachment. 
Kurtz * says, “.. . it is not an unusual proceeding to make a clock 
to suit some special room in any wood or design that may be 
desired. Fourteen special calendar clocks were last year [1882] 
made for the State Capitol at Albany and the universal satisfac- 
tion given is proverbial.” 

1 Kurtz, D. Morris: Ithaca and Its Resources, Ithaca, 1883, Journal Ass'n 
Book and Job Print, page 65. 

2 Ibid., p. 69. 


NOTE: The Winterthur Fellows, graduate students in the Winterthw 
Program of Early American Culture, currently are engaged in research work 
on the following four subjects in preparation of theses for the degree of 
master of arts from the University of Delaware: Jonathan Gostelowe (1744- 
1795), Philadelphia cabinetmaker; John Potts (1710-1758), Pennsylvania 
ironmaster, merchant and founder of Pottstown; John Lewis Krimmel 
(1787?- 1821), genre painter working in Philadelphia from 1810-1820; the 
dependence of the Philadelphia cabinetmaker upon English design, 1760 
1780. Mr. Charles F. Montgomery, Director of the Henry Francis du Pont 
Winterthur Museum, would appreciate hearing of sources of information on 
these men, Correspondence should be addressed to Mr. Montgomery's as 
sistant, Mr. John Sweeney, The MH. F. du Pont Winterthur Museum, Winter 
thur, Delaware. 
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THE DIRECTOR’S PAGE 


The lateness of New York History this month is the fault of 
the Director not the Editor. 

I want to do as I usually do at this time of year—give you a 
brief picture of what we see ahead. The April issue will carry 
my Annual Report with some of our plans in greater detail for 
the coming year. 

First of all you should know about the Eighth Seminars on 
American Culture. We are offering two completely different 
programs on two consecutive weeks, with the expectation that, 
while it will be possible for students to take the work of both 
weeks, most will want to choose one or the other. 

From June 26-July 2 we will be offering “The American 
Frugal Housewife and the World She Lived In.” This is an 
expansion and extension of the course which has been so popular 
in recent years and which we have had to limit to twenty 
students. This year we can take care of 102 students whom we 
will divide into six groups of seventeen each; by doing this 
every student will have an opportunity to go through the 
process of preparing flax and wool, get to do a little spinning 
and weaving, will study butter-making and creamery imple 
ments, do some churning, make bayberry candles, take a lesson 
in dyeing and soap-making, learn about cooking and baking 
as it is carried on in the Lippitt Homestead, with its opeo 
fireplace and beehive oven. There will be a session devoted to 
barn and byre with a study of farming implements, fences, farm 
buildings, oxen and other farm animals. In the afternoon there 
will be a series of lectures relating to these morning experiences 
and there will, as usual, be evening programs of a somewhat 
lighter nature but again related to the over-all theme of the 
week. 

The second week of Seminars, which will come July 3-9, will 
be in the pattern of other years. I am not yet ready to announce 
the full program but there will be a course on the History oi 
American Painting, 1750-1850; a course in Folklore; one on th« 
care and preservation of paintings; one on the architecture o! 
farmhouses and farm buildings, with field trips into the country- 
side; there will be one section devoted to the general question 
of whether or not New York State is a region within itself, with 
its own ways of thought and doing things; a practical course in 
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the painting of country tinware. We are also working on « 
course especially designed for local historians. The full notice 
of this plan will come to you sometime in April. 

I think you will be happy to see that many of the old standbys 
on the faculty will be back—Carl Carmer, Abbott Lowell Cum- 
mings, Eric Faigle, Emily Heath, Bertram K. Little, Nina 
Fletcher Little, Robert Rayback, Harold W. Thompson and 
William Tyrrell, among others. 

Another educational project which is now in the works will 
be carried forward with the cooperation of the National ‘Trust 
for Historic Preservation. ‘This is a week of study at Cooperstown 
to be called Historic House Keeping: A Short Course and will 
be held September 18-24. This is designed to assist those respon 
sible for historic houses throughout the country and will be open 
to anyone who shares this concern for our heritage. 

There will be two sessions each morning, one devoted to the 
Master Plan, designed to help participants think through the 
basic philosophy of their own programs. The second morning 
session will be devoted to Public Relations and Financing. After 
lunch participants will choose between a course called First Aid 
to Museum Materials and one called Educational Concepts, the 
interpretation of these buildings which are our care and concern. 

Perhaps the most important part of the sessions will be the 
late afternoon conferences at which the faculty, a very distin- 
guished group of leaders in the field, will be available for con- 
sultation with participants to help them work out solutions to 
the particular problems in their communities. The evening 
sessions will, I trust, be entertaining; most certainly they will be 
informative. 

The program is set up as a package in which room and board 
at the Hotel Otesaga and all expenses for the course are offered 
for a combined price of $110.00 or $120.00 (depending on a 
private or shared bath). 

More information about the Seminars and Historic House 
Keeping: A Short Course will come to you in due time but | 
want you to have these dates and some brief first notice of the 
activities at hand early. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS IN THE 
NEW YORK STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
LIBRARY 


PHYSICIANS’ RECORDS 


BROWN, WILLIAM H. 
(Cedarville, Herkimer county, N.Y.) 
Record book of medical visits, 1869-1878. 1 vol. 


CHURCHILL, ALONZO, 1811-1896 
(Richfield, Otsego county, N. Y.) 
Medical daybook, 1839-1843. 1 vol. 


CROUNSE, FREDERICK, 1807-1893 
(Altamont [formerly Knowersville}], Albany county, N. Y.) 
Medical daybook, 1838-1839. 1 vol. 


FISH, HENRY, 1800-1873 
(Mecklenburg, Schuyler county, N. Y.) 
Medical daybooks, 1827-1833, 1831-1832. 
Also medical ledger (with John P. A. Williams) , 1860-1867. 3 vols. 


JACKSON, ELHANAN W. 
(Westford, Otsego county, N. Y.) 
Medical daybook, 1833-1837. 1 vol. 


ROGERS, THOMAS S. 
(Deposit, Delaware county, N. Y.) 
Medical note and receipt book, 1814; medical ledger, 1842-1843 (with 
Humphrey D. Gilbert). 2 vols. 


SQUIRE, TRUMAN HOFFMAN, 1823-1889 


(Elmira, Chemung county, N. Y.) 
Medical daybooks, 1851-1853, 1853-1857. 2 vols. 


STRONG, ADDISON PHILLIPS, d. 1892 
(Laurens, Otsego county, N. Y.) 
Medical daybook, 1869-1873. 1 vol. 


rYLER, JOHN 
(Richland, Oswego county, N. Y.) 
Medical daybooks, 1851-1858, 1858-1866. 2 vols. 


WARNER, ROBERT W., 1859 
(Litchfield, Cedarville, Ilion, Herkimer county, N. Y.) 
Medical daybooks, 1872-1876, 1884-1887, 1885-1889. 3 vols. 


WATERHOUSE, HENRY 5S. 
(Malone, Franklin county, N. Y.) 
Medical daybook, 1824-1827. 1 vol. 
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New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its repure- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our pact. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Annual dues are $5.00 (Junior $1.50, Life $100.00). Husband and wife are 
each entitled to membership but only one copy of New York History will be 
sent for a single payment of $5. This entitles a member to New York History 
and The Yorker, the magazine published for junior members, free admission 
to the museums, use of libraries, discount on some Association publications 
and fellowship with others interested in New York State history. New mem- 
bers are welcome upon application to the Director. 

JUNIOR PROGRAM 

This statewide program initiates and sponsors school chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 

LIBRARIES 

Manuscript and printed material on state and national) history forms a basic 
research library for each museum. At Ticonderoga specialized sections decal 
with the history of the Champlain Valley, and at Cooperstown emphasis is 
placed on statewide local history. The Farmers’ Museum library, housed at 
Fenimore House, deals with crafts, history of agriculture, farm techniques 
and folklore. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Research fellowships with the publication of important manuscripts in view 
are annually granted in memory of the late President of the Association, 
Dixon Ryan Fox. 

SEMINARS 

The Seminars in American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 

CONVENTIONS 

Meetings devoted to New York State history are held annually for members. 


AFFILIATES 
The New York Folklore Society and the Seciety for the Preservation of Indian 


Lore are affiliated with the Association. 
THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


TICONDEROGA MUSEUM at Ticonderoga emphasizes early American 
furniture, Champlain Valley history and the story of the Iroquois Indians. 

















